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HOWARD & CO., 
JEWELLERS AND SILVERSMITHS, 


619 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
RESPECTFULLY ANNOUNCE THAT THEIR STOCK IS LARGE, AND INCLUDES ALL 
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Society, and Art. 


tee) %6 a Year, in Advance 
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j THAT THEY ARE DETERMINED TO ATTRACT PURCHASERS WITH LOW PRICES; 
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THE 
AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL MONTHLY. 


DEVOTED TO 


POPULAR INSTRUCTION AND LITERATURE. 


CoNTENTS For JUNE—No, 42, Vou. IV. 


I, The Instruction of the People in the 19th Century. Par 
II. Popular Education in American Schools. By M. E. 
de Laveleye, in Revue des Deux Mondes. 

II. A Journey to Ashango-land. By J. J. Stevenson. 

Ili. Self-Culture. By Prof. E. North. 
IV. Solomon's Words Concerning the Rod. By T. W. Wills. 

V. A Plea for a Neglected Study, By J B. Drury. 

VI. Pugge—A Dialogue. By Whitte leces, 
Vil. John Boyd. A Story of School Life. Chap. xiii. and 
Chap. xiv. By W. W. Tufts 
VIII. Mathematical Geography. R.S. J. 
IX. Unwise Legislation on Corporal Punishment in Schools. 
By the Editor. 
X. Poor Policy. By the Editor. 
XI. Breakers Ahead. By the Editor. 
XI. ag oor Intelligence: United States, Great Britain, 
rance. 
XIII. Current Publications: Chemistry—Voice and Action— 
New America—Intellectual Development of Europe— 
The Open Polar Sea—Literature—Natural Theology— 
The Nation—T'he Naturalist, ete. 
XIV. What is new in Science and the Arts. 
XV. ecens ~ Src for Schools—Crayon Holder and Spell- 
ng Stick. 
XVI. Bulletin of Teachers who are Candidates for Positions. 
XVII. School Properties for Sale and to Rent. 
XVUI. Descriptions and Price Lists of School-books, and all 
Articles for Use in Schools. 


Price $1 50 per annum. Specimens by mail, prepaid, 15 cents. 





CLUB RATES ARE LIBERAL. 

Teachers and Clergymen may obtain, in exchange for a little 
work in the Educational field, a copy of Webster’s Royal Quarto 
Dictionary, price $12. 

J.W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., Publishers; 
430 Broome Street, N. Y. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF NUMISMATICS 


AND 
BULLETIN OF THE AMERICAN NUMISMATIC 
AND ARCHEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
$3 Pern ANNUM. 








Published at New York, on the first day of every month. 


Contributions and all Communications, other than Advertise- 
ments, intended for notice or insertion in the JouRNAL, are to be 
addressed to 


CHAS, E, ANTHON, College of the City of New York, Lexington 
Avenue and Twenty-third Street. 


Subscriptions, Advertisements, and Business Correspondence 
of any kind, must be addressed to 


E. Y. TEN EYCK, 


170 Broadway, corner of Maiden Lane, 


Choice Imported Books for Public and Pri- 





THE A-NEID OF VIRCIL. 


Translated into English verse (Scott’s Ballad Metre) by John 
Conington, M.A., Latin Professor in the University of Ox- 
ford. Large, clear type, handsomely printed on toned 
paper. 1vol. crown 8vo, bevelled boards, cloth, cut or un- 
cut edges, $2 50; half calf, $4. 


PHILIP THE SECOND OF SPAIN. 

By Charles Gayarré, author of The History of Louisiana. With 
an Introductory Letter by George Bancroft. An elegant 
octavo, price $3. 


EDCAR A. POE’S PROSE TALES. 

In two volumes, each volume being complete in itself, and con- 
taining an entire Series of Tales. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, 
$2 25 each. 

This collection of the Tales of Edgar A. Poe, detached from his 

other prose writings, is made by the publisher in compliance 

with an often-expressed desire of many persons who wish to 
possess these characteristic productions of his genius in a con- 
venient and cheap form. 

For sale at the principal bookstores, and mailed by publisher 

on receipt of price. 


NOW READY, GOULD’S GOOD ENGLISH. 


WIDDLETON, Publisher, 


17 MERCER STREET, NEW YORK. 


GOOD ENCLISH ; 
oR, 
POPULAR ERRORS IN LANGUAGE. 
By Epwarp §S, Gou.p, author of Abridgment of Alison’s Europe, 
etc. A handsome 12mo volume, price $1 50. 

“ Mr. Gould has confined himself to the exposure and analysis of 
such errors as are familiar to and in common use by every one. The 
reader will be surprised to find how many have crept into the lan- 
guage and received the sanction of the usage of good writers; and 
how incorrect are many words and expressions that everybody seems 
to suppose are unquestionably good English. Such a work és very 
much needed at the present time, and a careful study and following 
of its suggestions would lead to a general improvement in the style 
of all writers and speakers of the language.” 


LATE PUBLICATIONS: 
CONINGTON’S #NEID. 


MUSICAL BOXES, 


Playing from one to twenty-four tunes, costing from $3 50 to 





$2,250. Every variety of the newest accompaniments: Voix Ce- 


COMMENCEMENT OF VOLUME XXXV. 


HARPER’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR JUNE, 186%, 
CONTENTS: 


OVER THE PLAINS TO COLORADO. 

ILLUSTRATIONS.—The Course of Empire.—Omaha City.— 
Platte River Valley.—The Vice-President viewing the Work.— 
Laying the Rails.— Construction Train. —~Denver City.—Black 
Hawk City.—Central City.—Empire City—The Mineral Belt 
of Colorado.—Entrance of Upper Cafion of South Platte 
River.—View on South Platte River. 


THE DODGE CLUB; OR, ITALY IN MDCCCLIX. 
ILLusTRATIONS.—The Bandits Captured.—Sold.—Two Pi- 

astres.—The Brave Soldier.—Buying a Whale.—The Long-lost 

Son.—To Rome.—Gracious me!”’—Old Virginny.—The 

Shrug. 

VANITY. 

MY SECOND CHILDHOOD. 


InLustRaTiIons.— Keeping House.”—The Spirit of Com- 
mon Sense.—Seeking Knowledge under Difficulties.—Tor- 
ture.—An Object of Compassion.—‘t Funnin’, are yer?”— 
Lost.—‘* Don’t! oh Don’t |!” —“ Miserable Little Creatures.” 


ESCORIAZA. 
JANE MORRISON. 
THE GENERAL’S STORY. 
MRS. F."S WAITING-MAID. 
TOM CORWIN, OF OHIO. 
DAY DREAMS. 
THE VIRGINIANS IN TEXAS.=( Concluded.) 
CHAPTER XX. Two Years after. 
CHAPTER XXI. The End at Last. 
CuHapTER XXII. In which our Story comes to aa End. 
INDOLENCE. 
THE MARSHES. 
A MAIDEN LADY’S HEART ROMANCE, 
ART AND AUCTIONS. 
A PHILOSOPHER’S HISTORY CF THE REBELLION. 
AMERICAN WOMEN AND FRENCH FASHIONS. 
THE GATHERING ON THE PLAINS. 
EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR. 
MONTHLY RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 
EDITOR’S DRAWER. 
Terms for Harper’s Magazine and Weekly. 
Magazine, One Copy forOne Year. . . . 400 
WEEKLY, One CopyforOne Year. . «. « 400 


An extra copy of either the Weekly or the Magazine will be sup- 
plied gratis to every Club of Five Subscribers at $4 each, in one 
remittance, or Six Copies for $20. 

Bound Volumes of the Magazine, each Volume containing the 








lestes (Celestial Voices), Organocleides, Mandolines, Expres- 
fives, Picolos, Bells, Drums, Castanets, etc.,etc, Musical-boxes 
are very durable, 


They ate fine ornaments for the Parlor, as well as pleasant 


Numbers for Six Months, will be furnished for $3 per volume, 
and sent by mail, postage paid, Bound Volumes of the Weekly, 
each volume containing the Numbers for One Year, will be fur- 
nished for $7, freight by express paid, the weight of the volumes 
being beyond that allowed in the mail, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 
New York, 
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Ansient and Modern, embracing the best authors in all depart 
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CEORCE R 
LONDON, 


Ilave much pleasure in announcing that they have made arrange- 
ments by which the beautiful publications of 


MESSRS. ALEXANDER STRAHAN & CO., 
LONDON AND EDINBURGH, 
EWill be kept at their American Agency, 


416 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK. 


The present stock of these beautiful books will be increased, 
and Messrs. G. R. & Sons hope to be shortly in a position to be 
able to supply all demands. 


Meantime, they would call attention to the various books pub- 
lished by Messrs. A. 8. & Co., and by themselves, on 


TRAVEL IN EUROPE; . 
Appropriate to the present time, in view of the large number of 
persons visiting the Paris Exhibition. 


Routledge’s Guide to London and Its Sub- 
urbs; comprising Descriptions of all Points of Interest. 
By George F. Pardon. New edition, revised and improved, 
with illustrations, a map, and index. fFcap. 8vo, cloth, 
boards, 50 cents. 

A Summer in Skye. By Alexander Smith. Illustrated 
with a colored frontispiece, crown 8vo, cloth, $2 25. 

“Mr. Smith has great command of language. Every page 
displays ingenious expressions, highly-wrought comparisons, 
minute descriptions. A Summer in Skye is to us very inter- 
esting.”—Saturday Review. 

A Cruise upon Wheels: The Chronicle of some Au- 
tumn Wanderings among the deserted Post-roads of France. 
By Charles Allston Collins, brother of Wilkie Collins. Crown 
8vo, boards, $1. 

Cosas de Espana; Illustrative of Spain and the Span- 
iards as they are. By Mrs. W. Pitt Byrne. Numerous illus- 
trations. 

The Regular Swiss Round. In Three Trips. By the | 
Rev. Harry Jones, M.A. With numerous illustrations. Fcap. | 
8vo, cloth, $1 75. 

“Contains much valuable information for the tourist.”— 
Patriot. 

Letters from Abroad ; Being a Description of a Visit to 
Italy. By Henry Alford, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. Crown 
8vo, cloth, $2 50. 

“ This is a delightful book, full of information, conveyed in 
a clear and agreeable style.”"—Hdinburgh Courant. 

Eastward. By Norman McLeod, D.D. With twenty illus- 
trations from photographs, engraved by Joseph Swain. Small 
4to, cloth, gilt edges, $7 50. 





REcENT PUBLICATIONS OF ALEXANDER STRAHAN & Co. 


Out of Harness ; Sketches, narrative and descriptive. By 





Thomas Guthrie, D.D., editor of The Sunday Magazine. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price $2. 

Our Father’s Business; or, Methods to do Good. By 
Thomas Guthrie, D.D, Crown 8vo, cloth, price $2. 

The Year of Prayer § being Family Prayers for the 
Christian Year, suited to the services and commemurations of | 
the Church, By Henry Alford, D.D,, Dean of Canterbury, | 
Crown vo, loth, price $1 50, 

The Prophet Jonah: Tlie Character and Mission to 
Nittevah, By the Rey, Hugh Martin, M.A, Crown Ayo, éloth, 
price §2 5, 

Views and Opinions. Hy Mathew Browne, Square sve, 
handsomely bound in cloth, $2 


Just PUBLIAHD: 


Essays. iy Dora Greenwell, 
price $2, 

Travels in the Slavonic Provinces of Turkey 
in Europe. iy G, Muir Mackenaie and A, P, Irby, with 
nineteen illustrations by I’, Ranita, Demi Svo, cloth, price §8, 


IN PREPARATION ; 


Lives of Indian Officers: Being a Contribution to the 
Hlistory of the Civil and Military Services of India, By John 
William Kaye, 2 vole, demi Svo, 


fimall Hye, cloth, gilt top, 


Mensra, G, R, & Sons have now ready the first number of a new 
work on 


PIGEONS, 


Their structure, habits, and varieties, By W. B. Tegetmeier, 
F.Z.8., author of The Poultry Book, etc,, ete.; each number 
to contain two pages of colored representations of the differ- 
ent varietics and numerous plain engravings, drawn from life 
by Harrison Weir, Tobe completed in eight numbers. Price 
per number, fifty cents, 

All orders for the book given through booksellers should guar- 
antee that the complete work will be taken, and all orders sent 
direct to the publishers be accompanied by a remittance in full 
for the eight numbers. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 

Mesers. G, R, & Sons have the pleasure to announce that they 
are about to issue in thirty-two monthly parta, as a companion 
book and sequel to Routiedge’s Illustrated Natural History, an 
important Original Work, entitled 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF MAN, 
OF ALL VARIETIES AND RACES. 


By the Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A., F.L,S., etc., etc. And embellished 
with designe illustrative of the Manners, Customs, Super- 
stitions, Dress, Habitations, Weapons, Instruments, Utensils, 
etc., etc., in use among the inhabitants of every part of the 
globe, by Wolf, Zwecker, Keyl, Houghton, and other emi- 
nent artists, engraved by the Brothers Dalziel. 


The work will be handsomely printed in super-royal 8vo, on the 
best paper, and will be issued regularly in monthly parts, con- 
taining 48 pages with the average number of 30 illustrations, and 
will form, when complete, two handsome volumes comprising 
more than 1,500 pages and about 800 valuable wood engravings, 
executed by the most eminent artists of the day. 





Part I. will be ready in New York about the end of May. 


1867. : 


A Magazine published every Saturday in Boston, containing the 
best Reviews, Criticisms, Tales, Fugitive Poetry, Scientific, 
Biographical, and Political Information, gathered from the 
entire body of English Periodical Literature, and forming 
Four Handsome Volumes every year, of immediate interest, 
and solid, permanent value. 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS AND FROM NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


(From the Historian, Jared Sparks.) 

“T fully concur with Mr. Justice Story in his estimate of the 
utility and importance of The Living Age as a valuable contri- 
bution to our literature, not merely of temporary interest, but 
of permanent value.” 


(From Chancellor Kent.) 


“T approve very much of the plan of your work, The Living 
Age, one of the most instructive and popular periodicals of the 
day. I wish that my name may be added to the list of sub- 
scribers.” 


(From George Ticknor.) 


““T have never seen any similar publication of equal merit. I 
heartily wish for it the wide success it deserves as a most agree- 
able and useful selection from the vast mass of the current peri- 
odical literature of our times. Be pleased to consider me a reg- 
ular subscriber to The Living Age.”’ 


(From the late President of the U.S., John Quincy Adams.) 


“Of all the periodical journals devoted to literature and science 
which abound in Europe and in this country, The Living Age has 
appeared to me the most useful.” 


(From an article in The Independent, written by Rev. Henry 
Ward Beecher.) 


“Tt was a happy thought to select from this wide range of 
matter the best articles in every department, and, by bringing 
them together in a new work, to give to the people, at a very 
moderate sum, the cream of a hundred different inaccessible and 
expensive magazines and papers. This Mr, Littell has done, and 
done so well as to have deserved and earned for himself the 
thanke and esteem of all grateful readere, Out of ao wide a fleld 
to select with taste and good judgment requires a talent in ite 
Way quite as fate as that which prodtices a brilliant article, Of 
The Living Age we have a complete set tipot our shelves, and we 
Hid it iniversally popular and tiseful,”* 


(from N, BP, Willis in Phe Home Journal.) 


*' Penderloin,' ‘foie gras! are phrases, we believe, which ex 
press the one most exquisite morsel, Hy the selection of these 
from the foreign Reviewa—the most exquisite morsel of each 
our friend Littell makes up his dishof Living Age, And it tastes 


80, We commend it to all epicures of reading," 


(From The New York Timea.) 


“The taste, judgment, and wise tact displayed in the selection 
of articles are above all praise because they have never been 
equalled,” 


(From The Springfleld (Mass.) Republican.) 


Van,” the well-known and intelligent Washington correspon- 
dent of the Springfield Republican, writes to that paper, under 
date of May 14, 1867, as follows: 

“Tt is so dull here now, that you will pardon me a4 single word 
not on political matters, Rev, Dr, MacLeod, editor of Good 
Words, London, is writing a story called The Starling, and it is 
rich in pathos, wit, and character-drawing. Chapters are nearly 
equal to some of Scott's best, and the story is upon church mat- 
ters, too, Littell’s Living Age has just begun to reprint the story, 
By the way, the Age copica pretty much everything that is good 
from abroad, I have tried to take half adozen foreign magazines, 
and gave up, because the Age will gather the best things from all 
of them and furnish them for one-fourth the money they cost in 
their original dress,” 


(From a clergyman in Massachusetts of much literary celebrity.) 


‘*In the formation of my mind and character I owe as much to 
The Living Age as to all other means of education put together.” 


Published every Saturday, at $8 a year, sent FREE OF rosTaGR, 
by 


LITTELL & CAY, 


30 Bromfield Street, Boston. 








or 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & Co. 





The Invisibles: An Explanation of Phenomena commonly 
called Spiritual, 1 vol. 12mo, extra cloth, $1 75, 


Elsie Magoon 3 or, The Old Still-House. A temperance 
tale. Founded upon the actual experience of every-day life, 
By Mrs. Frances D. Gage. 1 vol. 12mo, cloth, $1 50. 


Peace, and other Poems. By John J. White 1 yo, 
12mo, extra cloth, $1 50. 


Plain Sermons on Personal Religion. By the 
Rev. G. W. Natt, late rector of St. Andrew’s Church, West 
Philadelphia. 12mo, cloth, $2. 


Intestinal Obstruction. By William Brinton, Mp, 
F.R.S. Edited by Thomas Buzzard, M.D., Lond. Illustrated, 
1 vol. 12mo, cloth, price $1 50. 


Hymns of Praise. Compiled by Henry A. Boardman, 
D.D. Fourth edition. 16mo, roan, price $1 25. ; 


Last Days of a Ki ng. An historical romance. Trang. 
lated from the German of Moritz Hartmann by Mary E, Niles, 
12mo, cloth, price $1 50. 


. . It treats of the closing scenes of the unfortunate Jog. 
chim Murat, King of Naples. The tale of his tragic death is too 
well known to our readers to need a reference to the novel for 
the details. But all the scenes are powerfully worked up. The 
deadly hate of the Corsicans, the power of the great Colonna 
family, the bonhomme of the unfortunate Marshal of France, all 
combine to render the work attractive by the vivid portrayal 
they receive in its pages.—Philadelphia Evening Telegraph. 


Sorghum and its Products, An Account of Recent 
Investigations concerning the Value of Sorghum in Sugar 
Production, together with a Description of a New Method of 
Making Sugar and Refined Syrup from this plant, adapted to 
common use. By F. L. Stewart. 1 vol. 12mo, neat cloth, 
price $1 50. 


History of the Knights Templar of the State 
of Pennsylvania, Prepared and arranged from Orig- 
inal Papers, together with the Constitution, Decisions, Reso: 
lutions, and forms of the R. B. Grand Commandery of Penn 
fylvania, By Alfred Creigh, LL.D., K. 'T. 33°, 
extra cloth, price $2 50. 


One vol, 19m0, 


» « « This work is an invaliable one to the fraternity, giving 
a8 it does aA Complete history of the Knighta Templar from 104 
to November, 1866, Piftahurg Beening Chroniete, 


An Essay on the Steam Boiler, By Joseph Hari 
eon, de, Mi, Liberally Ulustrated, To whieh is added the 
lieport of the Committee on Relenee and the Arta, consti 
tuted by the Franklin Inetitute, on the Harrison Hoiler, to 
gether with a complete list of all patents for improvements in 
Ateam Hoilera issued by the United States, Mngland, and 
France, ete,, ete, One yol, limo, extra cloth, @1 60, 


Bankruptcy and Insolvency, By irancis Hilliard, 
Hecond Kdition, Hmbracing the Bankrupt Act of 1867, One 
volume Hvo, law sheep, price §5, 


With General Sheridan in Lee's Last Cam: 
palgn,. Bya staff Oficer, [lustrated with a steel portrait 
of General Sheridan and a map of the campaign, 19mo, cloth, 
price $1 75. 


N®BARLY Reavy: 


A now volume by the author of Strathmore, Idalia, etc., ete. 
Will be shortly issued, The Miscellaneous Tales and Contribu- 
tions of * Ourpa,” collected and revised by the author, and pub: 
ished by special arrangement from advance sheets, 12mo0, 


Under Two Flags. By “ Ouida,” author of Idalia, Strath 
more, Chandos, Granville de Vigne, etc, 12mo, cloth. 


Tho People the Sovereigns: Being a Comparison of 
the Government of the United States with those of the Repub- 
lics which have existed before, with the Causes of their De- 
cadence and Fall, By James Monroe, Ex-President of the 
United States, Edited by Samuel L. Gouverneur, his grand- 
s0n and administrator, 1 vol. 


Bulwer’s Novels. Globe edition, The Caxtons in May, 
Complete in 1 volume, J6mo, cloth, 





*,* These works are for sale by bookecllers generally, or sent 
by mail on receipt of price. 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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the Hiitors ave hapny to receive and to consider articles from any 
warter ; but they cannot in any case return MSS, which are 
not accepted, nor will they hold interviews or correspondence 
especting them, 


THE ROUND TABLE, 
~~ New York, Sarugpar, May 25, 1867. : 


— 


HOME AND FOREIGN REFORM. 


ORRESPONDENTS and some contemporaries of 
the press have lately ascribed to this journal cer- 
tin inconsistencies which do not strike us as fairly 
jmputable, but which yet have an air of plausibility 
which suggests the propriety of explanation. We 
have so far asserted our independence of party as to 
be permitted without remonstrance to advocate meas- 
ures or policy irrespective of their relation to party 
jines, but we are correctly reminded that if we give 
jn our adhesion to a fixed and exact principte and 
subsequently appear to favor what controverts or vi- 
tiates that principle, we sacrifice the influence which 
attaches to sincerity and an obvious definitencss of 
purpose. This very reasonable suggestion demands 
an explicit rejoinder. That we may not be suspected 
of the least desire to evade the inference of a rational 
aiticism, we will put the case in the strongest light 
that occurs to us and then proceed to its examination. 
To do so, let us at once admit that we have argued 
forarestrictive modification or curtailment of the ex- 
isting suffrage and have also appeared to favor that 
mormous and revolutionary amplification of the fran- 
chise which would be involved in its extension to 
women, 

This certainly has the appearance of a damaging 
inconsistency. To advocate the curtailment of ,a 
thing and its extension, as it were in the same breath, 
looks indeed like caprice or even fatuity. Yet, hay- 
ing first shown that we do not shrink from the impli- 
cation by the very act of inviting it, we venture to 
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believe that the two propositions are so far from 
being conflicting or contradictory that they can be 
thown to. be not only reasonable as considered by 
themselves, but harmonious as considered together, 
The seeming paradox can be dealt with in the sim- 
pleat possible manner, We would point out, in the 
first place, that in the disetission of all stich subjects 
We regard teats as strictly subordinate to ends, The 
tid Which such disctission nims to further is, simply, 
good government, Good governinent isto be attained 
by just laws, equal taxation, and pure administration, 
These in a representative system solely depend upon 
the character of the suffrage which determines repre: 
fentation, Tf we can improve that character by sub 
toting from it elements of ignorance, selfishness, 
and vice, or by adding to if elements of intelligence, 
generosity, and virtue, we advance towards good goy 
tment ; and both processes having an identical aim, 
re mutually consistent and harmonious, 

The cardinal weakness of parties, so far as the ob- 
ject of good government is concerned, consists in their 
tommon tendency to confound ends with means, so 
that the incident of their own triumph gets to be re- 
garded as of more consequence than its ostensible 
purpose, When Mr, Lincoln published his famous 
enunciation of a willingness to assent to various alter- 
hative inconsistencies respecting slavery provided 
the Union could thereby be saved, the exigency of the 
homent raised him above all party considerations and. 
led him to the exclusive contemplation of a single 
Great national object. In the like manner, to illus- 
trate an emergency of solemn importance if of less 
Compact and critical a character, we hold that the 
patriotic should be willing at this time to deliberate 
on all possible expedients which may promise to se- 
cure a purer and better government, If this can ap- 
patently be done by restricting the suffrage in any 
Wise and practicable way, or by augmenting it with- 
out restriction, or by restricting it in some localities 
and augmenting it in others, we think that an at- 
tempt, at least, should be made to try the experiment. 
It is, in our judgment, highly probable that a cur- 
tailment of the suffrage in our great cities, so that tax- 
ation and representation should locally bear a more 
tquitable relation and the existing corruption be 
thereby checked, would be attended by beneficent re- 
sults; and we do not hesitate to say that our belief in 
the intelligence and patriotism of American women is 


such that we cannot think the concession of a voice 
in public affairs to those of their number who desire 
it and who may be otherwise in a determinate manner 
qualified would be attended by less happy ones, 

The theory that these innovations or any similar 
ones ought to be resisted on general principles, con- 
stitutional or other, regardless of the hypothetical 
advantages they would bring, seems to us superficial 
and illusory, Government is made for the people, and 
not the people for government, It is as foolish in this 
epoch to perpetuate anything merely because it is old 
as to reject anything merely because it is new. What 
we want is the good thing, the dest thing, whatever 
it is and wherever it is, If there is a better munici- 
pal system in London or Paris than our own, we want 
that. If the railways and cabs and sanitary regula- 
tions are better elsewhere, even under monarchical 
or despotic governments, we want them. We utterly 
repudiate and laugh at the idea that, because matters 
in our country are not in some respects what we 
would have them, we should adopt the remedy 
of leaving it. The old Tory sentiment—quoted in 
the last Westminster—of “The land we live in: let 
those who do not like it leave it,” is to our mind 
simply ridiculous. The proper sentiment should be, 
“Let those who do not like it work to make it bet- 
ter ;” and when this is carried out as it should be, 
and yet will be, in the United States, we shall have a 
nobler and happier country. 

“The circumstances of the world,” said Fox, ‘are 
so variable that an irrevocable resolution is almost a 
synonymous term for a foolish one.” Circumstances 
with us have so changed that corresponding modifi- 
cations in various parts of our system are indicated 
as necessary. The revision of our state constitu- 
tion—which in twenty years will probably need to 
be revised again—is accepted by the community 
because it was previously provided for; but there 
are other revisions and alterations which must soon 
be made and which have not technically been pro- 
vided for, Not the less shall we have to face and 
provide for them. The vital essence of representative 
government consists in bringing to bear the greatest 
available amount of intelligence and virtue that the 
community can supply. It is plain, as things stand, 
tliat we bring to beat a depraving ratio of our igno- 
rance and vies, and exclide too eteat # ratio of in- 
telligence and virtue, If the two expedients we have 
mentioned Gan reverse these eoncditions, they should 
be adopted, Th England we now see a great move 
ment which is the legitimate consequence of a situa 
tion precisely opposite to our own, and yet, in notable 
reapects, equally defective, The ruling classes there 
lave kept the ignorant and vicious from any share in 
the government, while we have given them too large a 
share; but the ruling classes there have also kept out 
an unjustifiable proportion of the available intelli- 
gence of their country, and that the general conyic- 
tion is that they have kept it out too long is proven 
by the tone of The Saturday Review and The Times as 
well as by the curious fact that the Tory party is now 
actually consenting to act as the pilotof Reform, In 
1882, Reform, bearing in mind the desirable object of 
getting a greater ratio of the intelligence of Nngland 
directly interested in its government, probably went 
far enough, Now it has become necessary to make 
another stride, and in due time it will be necessary to 
make still another. 

Confusion exists in some minds as to the signifi- 
cance of the English movement, They think that by 
a legitimate sympathy we should be thinking of ex- 
tending, not contracting, what are called popular 
rights. If this means that we ought to be striving 
for better government, we think so too, The differ- 
ence of opinion would lie as to the best manner of 
setting about it, Our trouble is that we began in 
some respects at the wrong end, and, by investing 
with power all our lowest classes at the same time, 
left ourselves without the means of prospective con- 
cessions. We need Reform undoubtedly, and, in 
some quarters, just as much as the English do; we 
need to get rid of our ignorance and corruption as 
much as they need to get hold of their intelligence 
and public spirit ; but the circumstances of our situ- 
ation are so different from theirs that our Reform, if 
we haye it, will have to begin in an opposite direc- 


JEFFERSON DAVIS, 
MVHE London Times, in quoting an article from these 
columns (March 30) on The South and its Leader, 
refers to it as indicating a certain reaction in the 
minds of our intelligent classes from the extreme 
bitterness with which Mr, Davis had previously been 
regarded, and as a sign of their disposition to judge 
in a more temperate spirit the motives of the great 
but unsuccessful attempt of which he was the head 
and front. There can be little doubt but that the 
protracted and, so far as the public are permitted to 
judge, the unjustifiable confinement of Mr. Davis 
without a trial has touched the generosity of the com- 
munity in a considerable degree, and that numbers 
who reprobated and still condemn his course have 
been moved to indignation by a line of treatment 
against which the very worst of criminals would have 
an irrefragable right to protest. We were aware at 
the time the article referred to was penned that some 
such action was contemplated as that which has now 
been carried into effect. We were also aware that 
the convictions expressed in it would bring us some 
censure. But we were persuaded that the honor of 
the country was compromised by the course which 
the government was pursuing, and were satisfied that 
it was our duty by whatever humble means that lay 
in our power to urge it to a different one. Opinions 
as to the nature and extent of Mr. Davis’s responsi- 
bility to the laws or the culpability of his action 
might reasonably differ; but there could be no ra- 
tional difference of opinion respecting the legality or 
the justice of his unexplained and untried imprison- 
ment. In the absence of technical justification we 
look for extraordinary circumstances touching public 
safety or the like to find warrant for a course which, 
in such exceptional cases, may be defensible if not le- 
gal. Nosuch circumstances could be found. The 
present release of the prisoner shows that they could 
not be found, The trial of Mr. Davis and the subse- 
quent carrying out of his sentence, whatever that 
might be, would have been, a year ago, regarded by 
the public with complacency. The longer he was 
held untried, the more was public feeling - against 
himself modified by condemnation of the mysterious 
conduct of the government, It was thought, and the 
thotght with many grew, as time wore on, into con- 
viction, that the government through its officers had 
been placed ina false position, and that it was to 
shield itself rather than to further the ends of justice 
As a 


consequence, the publie eye glaneed from the prison 


tliat the wireasonable postponement was due, 


er to the government, and from the government to 
the prisoner, until a widely-felt if not often expressed 
persiiasion obtained that the imputed guilt of the lat- 
ter was in some measure condoned by the uawarrant- 
able method of its expiation, 

Had Mr, \Davis been tried by court-martial and 
shot on his first capture, the bulk of northern opinion 
would probably have justified such a process, as it 
could easily have been made to appear that the na- 
tional safety demanded it, whatever might be said 
of the letter of the law, But with delay passion 
cooled, and it began to be perceived that Mr, Davis 
was not an ordinary criminal, not the leader of a riot, 
a house-burner, or a murderer taken red-handed, but 
a political prisoner amenable to different conse- 
quences; standing vicariously for many millions of 
people, whose punishment or acquittal must be mor- 
ally identical with his own; and in the opinion of 
many even in the northern states defensible even by 
the strictest construction of the Constitution he was 
charged with violating, It is now felt by the sober 
and reflecting that, both with regard to justice and to 
ultimate cordial reconciliation of the lately contend- 
ing sections, it was a most fortunate circumstance 
for the whole country that the Confederate chief es- 
caped the fate which many bitter partisans invoked 
for him; and we feel confident that when the effect 
upon the South of his enlargement is fairly tested, 
it will be acknowledged, putting his rights or 
wrongs as an individual entirely aside, to have been 
a salutary thing for the nation, 

The outcries of lamentation and vituperation with 
which a part of the press has accompanied the re- 
lease of Mr. Davis and his journey northward are 
contemptibly womanish and weak; and the appre- 
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hension of his peculiar opponents that Mr. Greeley 
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would gain too much potitieal capital by placing his 
fame on the eaptive’s bail-bond is equally so, Tt is 
oue of the worst features of eur political life that ne 
possible action, however pure, chivalrous, and noble, 
ean be performed by any individual of the least 
prominence but that it is straightway bespattered 
with the foulest of abuse and attributed to the most 
despicable of motives, It is small wonder that the 
influence of newspapers should wane when their writ- 
ers suffer party feeling so completely to overshadow 
all sense of truth, decency, and generosity, The 
criticisms upon the course of Mr, Greeley are of a 
piece with the slurs directed at those who have dared 
to show Mr, Davis attention or compassion, Even 
his counsel, Mr. Charles O’Conor, than whom a purer 
and more elevated character does not exist in the 
community, has not entirely escaped assaults which 
are disgraceful to those who have made them. Why 
such demonstrations should have been made we are 
at a loss to conceive. There certainly has been noth- 
ing to justify them. It would have been impossible 
for Mr. Davis and his slender party to have travelled 
towards Canada—whither he goes to see his children 
—more quietly, more unobtrusively, or in a manner 
better calculated to evince his earnest desire to avoid 
observation than he has done. But it would really 
seem as if some of the newspapers wished it other- 
wise, with the hope that the populace might thereby 
be incited to insult or mob him. All this is so small, 
so frivolous, and so spiteful.as to be anything but 
creditable to the community. It is natural that those 
who have lost friends in the war should have no love 
for Jefferson Davis, but that is no good reason why 
they should be instigated to insult him. There are 
empty hearths at the South as well as the North, and 
the officers who directed the Federal armies travel 
through it in every direction without meeting, so far 
as we have heard, an unkind word or look; and 
Southerners are not people to restrain their feelings 
solely through fear of consequences. Undoubtedly 
there were dreadful deeds—deeds of barbarism, of 
spoliation, of wanton cruelty—perpetrated during 
the war; but does any dispassionate man really be- 
lieve that they were entirely confined to one side? 
and, in any case, if we are to live in fraternal rela- 
tions hereafter and if the memory of these things is 
ever to be buried at all is,it not nearly time to set 
about it? We profoundly deprecate the agitation of 
these subjects, and sincerely wish that all among us 
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Further light is shed upon this pronungiamente by a 
letter of Mr, Dickens to Measrs, Ticknor & Wields, in 
Which, after recounting the statement that "1 have an 
interest in—have derived, do derive, or am to derive 
pecuniary advantage from—” other American editions 
than the Boston ones, he continues : 


* Once for all, receive my personal authority to eontra- 
dict any such monstrous misrepresentations. If they 
originate in any distorted shadow of truth, they have 
been twisted into being from the two irrelevant facts : 
Firstly, that Messrs, Harper, of New York, through 
their agents, Messrs, Sampson Low & Co., of London, 
purchased advance sheets of my three latest novels 
(A Vale of Two Cities, Great Expectations, and Our Mu- 
tual Friend), as each appeared serially, for simultaneous 
republication in America, Secondly, that Messrs. Hurd 
& Houghton not long since bought of my publishers a 
hundred impressions of the illustrations to The Pickwick 
Papers, and have never had any other transaction what- 
ever with them or with me. 

“In America, the occupation of my life for thirty years 
is, unless it bears your imprint, utterly worthless and 
profitless tome. Faithfully yours, 

“CHARLES DICKENS.” 

‘In this, it will be observed, no mention is made of Bleak 
House ; which—according to the current story, first re- 
lated, we believe, by Zhe Nation—Mr. Dickens was in- 
duced to prepare, earlier than he had previously intended, 
for Harper's Monthly, the arrangement being made by the 
agent of that periodical, who thereby achieved a triumph 
over a rival agent of The International Magazine, who 
made the mistake of dealing with Mr. Dickens’s publish- 
ers, while the agent of the Messrs. Harper went directly 
to the author and consummated the agreement. Norcan 
Mr. Dickens fairly complain that he received no honest 
treatment from American publishers in the matter of his 
earlier books. Mr. Henry C. Lea writes to The Publish- 
ers’ Circular an account of the dealings between Mr. 
Dickens and his house—at that time Carey, Lea & 
Blanchard—which is not uninteresting in view of Mr. 
Dickens’s statement. In November, 1836, it seems, that 
firm ventured to reprint the first four numbers of Pick- 
wick. The author was unknown, the enterprise doubt- 
ful, but 1,500 copies were printed, and other publishers 
invaded the field; but in 1838 a remittance of £50 was 
made io Mr. Dickens. Inthat year Oliver Twist appeared 
in Bentley's Miscellany, and negotiations with Mr. Dick- 
ens for early sheets were frustrated by Mr. Bentley, who 
claimed a right to control the MS., which he sold for £60 
to Messrs. Carey, Lea & Blanchard, from whom it was 
immediately pirated by a New York house. The firm 
then endeavored to arrange with Mr. Dickens for ad- 
vance copies of his future novels at the rate of £100 each, 
in advance. The proposal was not received in season for 
Nicholas Nickleby, and another delay by the mails 





could have exhibited under recent circumstances a) of nearly three months retarded a letter which of- 


little more generosity and a good deal more dignity. 








MR. DICKENS AND HIS PUBLISHERS. 


R. CHARLES DICKENS’S novels are the occasion, 
on the other side of the water as well as on this, of 
resentment at what is held to be shabby treatment. He 
and his publishers, Messrs. Chapman & Hall, have just 
concluded, it appears, the publication of a cheap edition 
of the novels, of which Zhe London Review says: ‘‘ The 
books are flimsily stitched in pasteboard covers, are 
printed in small type and double columns, have only two 
of the original illustrations, and are denuded of the in- 
teresting semi-autobiographical prefaces of some of the 
dearer editions.” Large numbers of people, nevertheless, 
were induced to buy it under the impression that nothing 
better was attainable except at a high cost. But now, 
immediately on its completion, comes the announcement 
of a new edition, “devised by Mr. Dickens and his Pub- 
lishers,” at a similar cost to the last, but printed with “a 
flowing, open page, free from the objection of having 
double columns,” with eight illustrations and a fac-simile 
autograph of the author, whence it derives the name of 
The Charles Dickens Edition. Naturally, the people who 
were entrapped into buying the cheap set just completed 
in twenty-five mean volumes feel that they have been ill- 
treated. The advertisement closes, after giving a fac- 
simile of the title, with this paragraph, with which, no 
doubt, American readers will rapidly be made familiar : 
“This title, appended to every volume, may suggest 
to the author’s countrymen his present watchfulness 
over his own edition, and his hope that it may remain a 
favorite with them when he shall have left their service 
for ever. On the other side of the Atlantic, it may per- 
haps act as a reminder that he has arranged with Messrs. 
Ticknor & Fields, of Boston, to reproduce his works (in 
this edition and in others) in the United States, with a 
just recognition of his claims as their author. If the 
great American people should see any good reason for 
recognizing those claims too, without detriment to 
themselves, the imprint of Messrs. Ticknor & Fields will 
henceforth afford them their opportunity,” 


fered to pay £300 for Muster Humphrey's Clock, so 
that another arrangement was made, and for The Old 
Curiosity Shop was paid £112 10s., and for Barnaby 
Rudge £107 10s.,—payments which in their day were ac- 
counted large ones. In an offer made for Martin Chuzzle- 
wit the firm named doubled the former price, but Mr. 
Dickens was in a pet with the United States, refused to 
countenance any American editions, to supply advance 
sheets, or allow his publishers to do so; wherefore that 
novel, David Copperfield, and Dombey and Son were pub- 
lished without his permission. It further appears that 
Messrs. Hurd & Houghton—who print the handsomest 
and, in view of their excellence, the cheapest editions of 
these novels—are not in fault that Mr. Dickens receives 
nothing from their sales. Several years ago, it appears, 
Mr. Houghton made him liberal offers for the first publi- 
cation of his books in America, to which Mr. Dickens was 
disposed to agree, but was dissuaded by the representa- 
tion of his English publishers that this would destroy 
the revenue from advance sheets sold to the Messrs. 
Harper—an objection which held good until Messrs. 
Ticknor & Fields, with The Atlantic to print the novels 
in, were enabled to offer more enticing prices. These 
facts show that, however small Mr. Dickens’s actual re- 
ceipts may have been, no one was to blame for it but 
himself, and that his imputations upon American pub- 
lishers are simply slanderous. 

Aside from all this, Mr. Dickens has now raised a 
plain question of veracity between himself on the one 
side and the Messrs. Peterson, if not the Messrs. Harper, 
on the other. In their advertisement and on the title- 
pages of his books the former house say : 

“ T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia, in connec- 
tion with Harper & Brothers, New York, are the only 
publishers in America of the works of Charles Dickens 
that ever paid anything for the manuscript and advance 
proof-sheets of his various works, so as to give Harper 
& Brothers the sole right to publish them in America, in 
Llarper’s Weekly, and 'T. B. Peterson & Brothers, in book 





form, simultaneously with their publication in England. 
For this priority and sole right of publication in America 
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we have paid thousands of pounds—Charlea Dickens hay. 
ig heen puid twelve hindred and fifty pounds sterling 
in gold for the advanced eee ie OF ret Bijeaty 
fivus, Oh thousand pounds sterling in gold for the gq 
vanced Broo! sheets of A ; Vila af Two Cities, and one 
thousand pounds sterling in gold for the advanced prooe 
sheets of Ou; Mutual ylend, making three thousand 
two hundred and fifty pounds sterling for these thyg 
books alone, as well as the same amount in gold for each 
of his other late works,” 

Of the details of the agreements made about these 
books we, of course, know nothing, We are Certainly 
not inclined in the absence of proof to doubt the assy» 
ance of the Messrs, Peterson that “for the priority ang 
sole right of publication in America” Mr, Dickens—pot, 
be it noted, his publishers—has been paid several thoy, 
sand pounds; and when Mr. Dickens characterizes ag 
“monstrous misrepresentations ” the statement that hg 
has derived pecuniary advantage from these editions, ang 
further, that the occupation of his life has been in this 
country “ utterly worthless and profitless,” then we ary 
compeNed to draw conclusions still more to the disadvan. 
tage of Mr. Dickens than those which were suggested by 
his accepting from Messrs. 'Ticknor & Fields a royalty on 
the sales of what had already been sold to others. It may 
be that a more satisfactory explanation of the matter jg 
possible, whereby the discrepancy between Mr. Dickens's 
theory and Mr. Dickens’s practice respecting international 
copyright may be lessened. If so, it ought not to be de 
layed, for as the case stands Mr. Dickens’s present atti. 
tude recalls the union of genius and less admirable quali. 
ties in Voltaire. 

The whole case is another miserable evidence of the 
need of an international copyright, which, we believe, 
would prove an infallible panacea for innumerable 
jealousies and heartburnings that agitate the literary 
communities on either side the Atlantic. 


FUN. 

HE appreciation of fun—and fun, too, of a delicate 
and subtle kind—is so general in our society that it 
always strikes us as strange that no comic paper of rank 
has as yet been established among us. It is not at all 
strange that comic papers should be started and should 
fail. As our London correspondent told us the other 
day, twenty rivals to Punch have taken the field in the 
British metropolis only to find ignoble graves ; so that 
such things happen in England as well as here. But 
it seems to us odd that of the many attempts which 
have been made in New York one, at least, should not 
have been pushed to success. Perhaps it has been mere 
ly a matter of persistency ; in which we agree with Gen- 
eral Grant in putting unbounded faith. Perhaps the fun 
has not been adapted with sufficient adroitness to the 
taste of the community. Men may be very clever and 
very witty, and yet lack the tact to put their wares into 
marketable shape. Various explanations have been of- 
fered, but none seems exclusively satisfactory. That of 
The Herald, which, if we remember rightly, was to the 
effect that there was no room for such a thing because it 
supplied the demand for a comic paper, was not without 
truth as well as humor, but cannot be called conclusive. 
We shall have an American Punch in good time, we have 
not the least doubt. It will arise partly from the grow- 
ing recognition in the public mind of the need for such 
a thing, but chiefly from a happy conjunction, which 
sooner or later is sure to take place, of men who have 

the peculiar talent and accord to make it a specialty. 

It would be difficult to conceive of a better field for 
such an enterprise than now presents itself. The blur 
ders and absurdities of the new rich, the “shoddy” 
aristocracy, the strange political inversion which puts 
ill-bred and ignorant men in conspicuous public positions, 
the hosts of provincial and weak-minded yet thoroughly 
unconscious writers of “ popular” books, the numbers of 
grotesque public meetings, speeches and letters, the fan- 
tastic vagaries of current fashions, the eccentricities of 
political parsons, squabbling editors, and the army of 
humbugs of different «kinds and degrees—these and 
similar topics suggest food for ironical disquisition and 
illustration of the richest and most inexhaustible char 
acter. A comic paper conducted by men of brains—and 
brains of the right sort—could now assuredly be supplied 
with abundance of raw material which would only need 
to be worked up with the requisite point and effect. 
Such a paper could be made the engine of good which 
our society emphatically demands. At present most ge 
ple think that fun is desirable only as the provocative 
laughter, but it is desirable for very much more. ‘The 
wholesome ridicule which would constitute the staple of 
such a paper as we suggest would be of immense value 
as a corrective of folly, a rod for snobbishness, nay, eve 
as a general civilizer and purifier of society. Karnest- 





noss has its paramount uses, no doubt, but satire is by 0° 
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eas without them, All the preaching in the world 
gil nob stir the sympathy of a people whom a little 
giiapplied ridicule will affvet like an electric shock, 
gore is nO greater wistake than to suppose that the em- 

ment of such a Weapon is mere buffoonery, There 
yo plenty of moral as well as physical evils which will 
yield to caustic when they have defied every less pungent 
remedy. 

The success Of Mr, C, H. Webb's little travesties—the 
Inat of which, St. T'wel’me, is really excessively funny— 
jows the readiness of the people to take up anything 
of the sort that is intrinsically clever, and that—not- 
githstanding the author’s disciaimer in his preface—pos- 
iively hits something. We have heard it said that this 
very easy kind of writing; but those who think so 
night do worse than to produce plenty of work of the 
ame kind, for they certainly can find a market for it. 
jymay be true that it is not every day that novelists are 
yp obliging as to publish such capital subjects as St. 
Bimo or Idalia, but the supply of latent foolishness in 
theworld is large, and there is little fear but that enough 
will periodically crop forth to answer all practical pur- 
poses. Mr. Webb’s brochure is precisely in the vein that 
uld be so richly worked for an American Punch ; and 
vehave not the least doubt but that, if he could keep up 
tothis mark and secure worthy coadjutors, he is the man 
make such a thing succeed. The public are having a 
hearty laugh over Mr. Webb’s drolleries, or rather over 
bis whimsical adaptation of those of poor Miss Evans, 
swdeven that lady herself should be also a gainer. The 
wl of her book, which, its absurdities notwithstanding, 
contains good promise, will be aided rather than other- 
vise by the burlesque, and we venture to say that if she 
rads St. Twel’mo carefully she will not in her next novel 
give her audacious parodist such another brilliant op.- 
prtunity. Altogether, then, everybody is benefited, and 
wbody after the first sting is seriously hurt; which is 
aactly the effect which a regular, as well as an occasion- 
i, Punch might be wished to produce. 

We are strongly inclined by this and other significant 
snws to believe that the public current is setting in 
ach a direction as promises to bear a really good comic 
jurnal to the haven of success. As with all previously 
waccomplished undertakings, there are plenty to decry 
he possibility, but there must be a first time for every- 
thing, and just as, by dint of hard work, our own jour- 
ul has been successfully established, we are convinced a 
lumorous one of high calibre might be established also. 
The wretched caricatures which disgrace our news-stands 
lave had exclusive possession of the ficld quite long 
enough ; and we shall be glad to see and to do all in our 
power to aid a worthier attempt which shall be more 
aeditable to American taste and American literature. 


“HE very source and, so to speak, spring-head of all 
music,” says a quaint old English apothegmist, 
wetting forth somewhat gnomically that which seems to 
lave possessed Mrs. Browning in the apostrophe to Eden 
ttees—“ the very source and, so to speak, spring-head of 
ill music is the very pleasant sound which the trees 
tke when they grow ;” and though the fancy of the 
whorist has a tint of gothicism about it, it embodies, 
tevertheless, an intuition of principles too mystically 
Wofound ever to have been evolved by the scientific 
Uilitarianism of the present age. A logician—we use 
the term logician to designate one who deals in husks of 
Teagon, neglecting the kernel of it—-might insist upon term- 
lug that fantasy which could not be reduced to clearly- 
Cut logical propositions; but there is often more of un- 
kason than of reason in logic, inevitable as may seem its 
‘nelusions. In other words, logic is but the shell and 
husk of which reason is the kernel and wheat—though 
tishardly to be wondered at that so many should pre- 
fe that which is without and visible, though valueless, 
lothat which is within and essential, though intangible ; 
= though, furthermore, it is to be regretted that in the 
Cvilization of the nineteenth century, and of America 
“pecially, there is often more of shell and husk than of 
temel and wheat. We are apt to praise that which is 
Weful at the cost of that which is beautiful ; and it has 
apart of the cant of the times to contemn and 

ase from, thought the better part of it, viz., whatever 
there is in the ideal which cannot be made to subserve 
Me utilitarian purpose, either in propelling a steam- 
I teducing lightning to the capacity of a news-vender, 

m killing time through the speed of travel by railway. 
© devil,” says Victor Hugo—than whom, Napoleon 
het Perot would be likely to insist, nobody has had 
T opportunities for knowing —“ speaks a barbar- 
ta reo of Spanish, German, and Italian, mixed witha 
0g-Latin ; and, in like mannor, our modern civiliza- 


the 


The 


tion has a taint ef dvollery aad jargon in it—in short, 
lacks feelings, roundness, and moval health; the dog- 
Latin of it being most obtrusive,” 

Ntatisticians tell us that lunaey increases in prevalence 
year by year; and perhaps in the exhaustion of the 
modern mind upon a single mood—that mood the gecien- 
tific and utilitarian—may be found at least a portion of 
the rationale of the fact which statisticians authenticate. 
Any want of fulness and soundness of culture, thought, 
and feeling is, to the extent of that want, a distortion of 
human nature and borders upon insanity, When we 
persist in an exclusively mathematical, an exclusively 
logical, an exclusively scientific, or an exclusively utilita- 
rian training, we simply warp and belittle our humanity, 
the scope of the training of which, to be healthy, ought 
to be not only logical, scientific, and utilitarian, but 
moral, «esthetic, and imaginative. Insanity is but men- 
tal sickness of some sort, and takes its prevailing hue 
from the idiosyncrasies of the individual. The moods 
of insanity which are most prevalent in the present 
age are unimaginative moods. Few men run mad 
with metaphysics, religious feeling, or «esthetic emotion 
—though so to run mad has a dash of soul-dignity in it. 
On the other hand, we have every form of scientific, 
logical, and utilitarian madness. In fact, in our exclu- 
sive culture of the scientific and useful at the expense of 
the imaginative and beautiful, new moods of madness, of 
which in preceding centuries doctors never dreamed, 
have taken the place of the elder and more platonic 
moods. 

“Two centuries ago,” says an able writer in mental 
philosophy, “there were more cases of fantasy in mad- 
ness than there are now, and fewer cases of madness in 
which the scientific whim played the part of cause for 
lunacy ;” and the remark of the logician, though a sim- 
ple note of fact, is imbued with a profound moral mean- 
ing, and takes deep root in principles of culture. Moods 
of lunacy have in every age—except in rare cases—been 
but the logical results of the mental bent of that age. 
In the Gothic ages there was a weird sublimity in the 
fantastic imaginings of every Tom-o’-Bedlam ; there was 
the madness of knight-errantry, Quixotic yet bold ; there 
was the madness of the monk, full of dreary dreams and 
visions; and there was the Saracen-like lunacy of as- 
trology and omen-foreboding. Latterly, however, and by 
minute gradations, as the mood of civilization shifted 
from one prevailing idea to another, we have seen the 
mood of lunacy shifting from the imaginative to the 
utilitarian, even as the vane veers to every shifting of 
the wind; and at this age—the climax, we may well 
suppose, of exclusively utilitarian culture—there are few, 
very few, cases of poetic lunacy, and multitudes the 
mood of which is based upon some utilitarian fancy. 
Want of soundness and fulness of culture is not, 
scientifically speaking, madness ; but in such want there 
is a tendency to madness, and it is, in fact, that which 
moulds the moods of madness and gives them an especial 
and peculiar form. We have no need, and no right, 
therefore, to boast of the utilitarian ideas of the present 
century as healthy, since there is a degree of morbidness 
in them which is the more seductive because it happens 
to have an exhalation in the odor of reason and utility, 
though none the less strong in its tendency to warp from 
soundness and twist into knots of whim the human in- 
tellect. To run mad in the invention of a hoe is not 
less indicative of distortion than to have a musician’s 
lunacy for the harp or banjo; and to lose one’s wits in 
improving the quality of cabbage is quite as silly as to 
be sent to Bedlam for the love of a lily. In other words, 
it is quite as foolish to twist ourselves out of our wits in 
the invention of a printing-press as in the production of 
a poem, or the vague endeavor to find out the Gdipian 
riddle of relation between the limited and the absolute. 

But it is not alone in the increase of madness among 
men or in the shifting of its moods from the sublimities 
of fantastic absurdity to the littleness of ratiocinative 
absurdity that the fallacy of modern culture is mani- 
fested. We are losing our taste for poetry, for art, for 
beauty, and we are burning whole hecatombs of holy 
feelings upon the altar of Mammon, when we permit 
ourselves to follow to its logical conclusion the tendency 
of our exclusive utilitarianism. Not that we object to 
any just regard for the useful—though we cannot but 
object, for the sake of humanity, to the setting up of 
utility as the only god in the Pantheon, and the casting 
out of all others as unworthy of a place in our worship. 
Corned beef and cabbage are very palatable indeed— 
though we object to an exclusive diet of the two—and, 
in like manner, we have no objection to swallow the 
beef-steak of utilitarianism, if, afterward, we be not left 
without our dessert of msthetics and our wine of moral 
emotion and poetic feeling ; and we have no sympathy 
with the homely utilitarianism of Rocoles, who insisted 
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that there was no reason Why the lion among constella 
tions should not be ¢alled a monkey—an idea very Roea 
les-like te be sure, though by no means flavored with 
any especial odor of delicacy. Reeoles, however, was a 


utilitarian, He beligved in spades and hoes; he hated 
harps and guitars. He was a lover of cabbage, though 
he detested ambrosia, He was practical enough, but 
Utopia was to him a forbidden region—an Elysium of 
nonsense, 

Very Rocoles-like is that mood of civilization of which 
at this age we boast, and, like Rocoles, wanting it is in 
the culture of delicate feeling ; for there is something in 
this utter abandon to the useful which breeds morbid 
selfishness and causes us to lose sight of our humanity 
and to neglect whatever is due to heart and soul asa 
claim not worth the trouble of our attention, though the 
heart buy and send its bill to the head a dozen times a 
day. The head, with its grasshoppers of utility, sneers 
at the heart as weak and refuses to honor the draft, 
and with this contest going on we can never attain unto 
the perfect manhood of civilization—unto roundness, 
fulness, and harmony—in fact, unto that ideal dF human 
culture which shall, after manifold ebbings and flowings 
of progress, ultimately become real and enter into the 
organization of society. Those who dream and those 
who think have but to lead the van, and all humanity is 
sure to follow in the end—resisting, perhaps, for un- 
thoughtful people are always conservative—but follow- 
ing, nevertheless, in spite of its own resistance. 

Plato, Hegel, and a dozen others have elaborated ideal 
Utopias, but even their dreamings have not been altogether 
in vain, for humanity has been the better that they have 
lived, and a nobler ideality of human destiny has been fos- 
tered by their grand dreams of maninthe Ultima Thule 
of his voyage after the ideal of civilization—an ideal 
which, beyond the gothicism of one age and the utilitari- 
anism of another, lies far distant as the goal toward which 
progress struggles. It was necessary to the completeness 
of the ultimate that the shifting phases of the partial 
should precede it in historical progress, but breadth, ful- 
ness, freedom, and perfect roundness must supervene at 
the last ; and Plato’s theory of gymnastics for the body 
and music for the soul, and the exclusive utilitarianism 
of the age in which we live, are but extremes which shall 
meet and be blended in the ultimate destiny of man and 
his ultimate civilization. Meantime, we are in great dan- 
ger of running mad with our utility whims. As an Ital- 
ian would say, our American heads are full of grasshop- 
pers ; and there is nothing like the utility grasshopper 
(scientific hobby) to bedevil and addle the wits. 








SMALL BEER. 


NNATE conviction of human credulity or a considera- 

ble knowledge of the world is requisite to enable 
us to understand how it is that people daily allow them- 
selves to be deluded by the most transparent of impo- 
sitions, and how, even when such things are detected or 
notoriously exploded, they will straightway fly to the 
next new humbug as if it had all the charm of a first 
love. This is especially true as regards articles of food 
and drink. Bad cloth, bad shoes, and bad merchandise 
generally have a fixed market value and will command 
no more. This is the case, although in a less degree, 
with bad books and pictures; they find their level, and 
can only in exceptional cases be engineered above it. 
But bad food and drink—we mean bad in the sense of 
pretending to be one thing and being in fact another— 
seem to gain acceptance in proportion to the audacity 
with which they are pushed, and to maintain a specula- 
tive value utterly disproportionate to their real one. We 
do not think that patented articles are necessarily bad ; 
onthe contrary, our experience has taught us that some of 
them are very good ; but as a general rule there is not the 
least doubt but that they are humbugs in the worst possi- 
blésense. This is emphatically the case with those which 
have sanitary pretensions, since to produce a temporary 
and factitious sense of relief they are almost always doc- 
tored with something more or less deleterious. 

The most preposterous deceit of this kind which has 
recently come under our notice is that of palming off 
common beer as “ extract of malt”—the distinction be. 
ing supposed to imply a difference—and puffing it to the 
skies as a universal panacea for all the ills that flesh— 
and spirit, too, for aught we know—is heirto. The aver- 
age effects of beer are, we should imagine, tolerably well 
understood by most people of ordinary intelligence. A 
little beer is a very good thing and a great deal is a very 
bad thing. It is usually much better in England than 
here, not because, as the Cockney says, we “ ’av’n’t the 
‘ops,” but because of the opposing extremes of our fickle 
temperature. Beer, we have been accustomed to believe 





is commonly regarded as to some extent an extract of 
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malt. 
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It seems, however, this is an erroneous impression. | which still exist to warp the judgment of the most pow- 


At least the distinctiveness with which the phrase is ap- | erful thinkers. 


plied to an entirely new article would seem to imply as 
much, 


Kither the old beer was not in any sense ex- | lowing reasoning power to brutes. 


There are many important questions involved in al- 
The first that seems | 


tract of malt, or the new extract of malt is very much | most naturally to suggest itself is that, granting them 


the same as old beer. 
state our own opinion of the alternative. In point 
of fact, we should expect the pretentious stranger 
to be decidedly inferior to our old friend with the homely 
name, and to be very stale, flat, and unprofitable beer 
after all. The idea, however, of any kind of beer curing 
disease is simply ridiculous. Stout and porter will in 
some cases add to the weight, and East India pale ale is 
in hot weather a pretty good tonic. But beer or ale with 
nine stomachs out of ten is a beverage to be struggled 
with and overcome, not one which really aids the diges- 
tive processes. 

Beer is the English national drink, and it agrees toler- 
ably well with great numbers of Englishmen; but it is 
by no means 80 well adapted to our climate as to theirs, 
and the fact that it cannot be made here so well, or kept 
so well when made, is another argument against its use. 
People who drink much beer in New Yorl:—we mean 
the ordinary ales and not the foreign lager, which proba- 
bly has as much and as little effect on most stomachs as 
so much ditch-water—are generally rather muddled both 
in brains and digestion. Strong beer affects the liver 
unfavorably, and probably also the kidneys; and, as 
every one who knows what Scotch ale is is well aware, 
produces intoxication as readily as spirits. Perhaps the 
“extract of malt” will produce none of these effects, but 
as we believe it professes to be concentrated or otherwise 
sublimated in some marvellous fashion, we cannot un- 
derstand how the improvement works unless to make it 
stronger. If it makes it weaker, we are led to the con- 
clusion that the “extract of malt” is only bad lager- 
bier in disguise ; and as this is a commodity which can 
readily be had at some hundreds of shops in the city, 
where it does not discredit itself by sailing under false 
colors, we should, as a rule, if disposed to buy either, 
give honesty the preference. 








RATIONAL BEINGS. 


HE spiritual pride of man has almost always led him 
to attribute the actions of the brute creation to a 
power generically distinct from reason, to which the name 
of instinct has been given. This force is made to ac- 
count for not only acts which seem to be independent of 
foreign influences, but also for those which are adapted 
to varying circumstances, and which in man are a certain 
manifestation of reason. Metaphysicians who have writ- 
ten on the subject have generally possessed very little 
knowledge either of the structure or of the habits of 
beings lower than man; hence the little satisfaction 
which the perusal of almost all their works on animal 
intelligence gives us. On the other hand, naturalists, 
who are the most likely, one would suppose, to contribute 
to the advancement of this branch of science, have gen- 
erally given their attention solely to the study of the 
structure and physiology of animals. There seems to 
have been a common reluctance to examine and compare 
carefully the actions of these with those of men under 
similar circumstances. For like effects unlike causes have 
been presumptuously assigned, though it is plain to 
every one that, admitting the mental difference to be one 
only of degree, it is nevertheless so vast that pride or 
dignity need nct be offended or jealousy aroused. We 
may even with Locke admit without concern that 
“there are some brutes that seem to have as much 
knowledge and reason as some that are called men,” for 
we know that in all historic times the lower animals 
have made no appreciable progress, while from rude races 
of men mighty nations, Newtons, La Places, and Cuviers, 
have sprung. 

That brutes have reason is no modern idea. Pythag- 
oras and his followers based their doctrine of metempsy- 
chosis on the supposed intelligence of the lower animals, 
and even at the present day this ancient belief in the 
transmigration of souls still prevails in India and China. 
Even Newton was fully convinced that the actions of 
brutes must be attributed to the controlling influence of 
mind, for he clearly perceived that they were often such 
as man’s judgment would lead him to under similar cir. 
cumstances ; and yet, strange to say, this powerful advo- 
cate of the supreme authority of reason in all philosoph- 
ical investigations held that the Creator is the mind 
which acts directly on matter, prompting to all the ac- 
tions of the lower animals, while in man the same acts 
are accounted for by the presence of a special mind or 
free will. Why he believed in this remarkable psycho- 
logical distinction he has not clearly informed us, and we 
can only attribute it to pride and the peculiar influences 


We need scarcely explicitly | mind, have they a soul, a spiritual part? We believe 


that this question, more than all others combined, has in 
modern times prevented a careful and candid investiga- 
tion of the mental relations of man to the lower ani- 
mals, and yet the answer to it is not in the least neces- 
sary to the clear elucidation of this subject. Many have 
contended that language is necessary to the existence of 
mind or thought. The power of profiting by experience 
is also claimed as another necessary result of the posses- 
sion of a reasoning power ; in short, all the many ques- 
tions that spring up by this admission may be concisely 
put by enquiring if the higher animals differ in any re- 
spect other than in degree from man? 

It is not necessary that we should spend any time on 
the structural relations of man to the brute creation, for 
it is now placed beyond dispute that the higher mam- 
malia do not differ more in this respect from us than 
they differ from one another. Our feet and hands are 
more compact, our legs longer, the hemispheres of our 
brain are more developed, and the convolutions are deep- 
er and more numerous ; these and many other differences 
exist, and yet every part is strictly homologous; there is 
an all-pervading similitude of structure, so that even Owen 
declares that the determination of the difference between 
Homo and Pittacus is the anatomist’s difficulty. But is 
it true that here the relationship ceases, or is there an 
immaterial something possessed by both which manifests 
itself through their homologous material natures and in 
corresponding ways? Every careful and conscientious 
observer must admit that the psychological difference 
between man and brutes is immense ; but must we, there- 
fore, believe with M. Geoff. St. Hilaire that, while animals 
live and feel, man is the only being who lives, feels, and 
thinks? Is this structural sameness in man the means 
of the communication of mind with the outer world, 
while in brutes it has no such application or design? 
Are we to attribute the phenomena which we behold in 
them entirely to the peculiarities of animated matter; 
and, if so, why may not the same view apply to us? 

We shall only attempt to show that brutes possess the 
powers of abstraction and of comparing ; for, if these are 
granted, the existence of the other simple faculties of the 
mind can hardly be denied them. The power of abstrac- 
tion or of forming general ideas lies at the basis of all 
processes of classification, and is constantly in use by us. 
We have ani idea, for instance, which is applicable not 
only to certain individuals, but to all men. It is an idea 
freed from all individual peculiarities. Our ideas of color, 
heat, and hardness are of a similar nature, and are ap- 
plicable to many different objects, agreeing it may be in 
no other respects. By the power of comparing we mean 
what is commonly called reasoning. We show one phase 
of this faculty when our acts are performed with a knowl- 
edge of the end in view, and are controlled or influenced 
by the circumstances in which we find ourselves, one and 
the same object being at different times attained in differ- 
ent ways. We compare the means at our disposal, 
judge of the proper course to be pursued, and act accord- 
ingly. Now, if it can be shown that brutes make those 
distinctions which we do, and which we attribute to our 
power of forming abstract ideas—and, further, if it can 
be made clear that they do not always proceed in one 
beaten track regardless of varying circumstances, but act 
as we should if similarly placed and having the free use 
of our judgment—on what grounds which are at all phil- 
osophical can any one refuse to yield at least a certain 
amount of reasoning power to those animals which are 
immediately below man in the scale of being? That they 
have abstract ideas we daily though unconsciously adinit ; 
for we act as though we were fully aware that the dog, 
for instance, makes a distinction between men, horses, 
and stones, and we know that he never mistakes a horse 
or a stone for his master; yet this does not differ from 
the process of classification in which we ourselves hourly 
indulge, and which is, of course, a mental operation. 
The power of seizing upon those peculiarities which 
characterize these different kinds of objects which 
we have mentioned is the power of forming abstract 
ideas, though this is only one of the simplest manifes- 
tations of it. In illustration of the other point, we 
would give three instances showing the combination of 
the faculty of reasoning with that just noticed, Cuvier 
tells us that when a rope was shortened with knots in 
order to prevent the ourang-outang at Paris from letting 
itself down to unlock a door, the creature, observing that 
his weight only drew the knots tighter, climbed up above 
them and s0 untied them, Mr, Jesse, in his Gleanings in 











the poor 
elephant (which was so barbarously put to death at Exe 


ter Change) with potatoes, which he took out of my hand, 
One of them, a round one, fell on the floor, just out of the 
reach of his proboscis. He leaned against his Wooden 
bar, put out his trunk, and could just touch the potato, 
but could not pick it up. After several ineffectual efforts, 
he at last blew the potato against the opposite wall with 
suflicient force to make it rebound, and he then Without 
difficulty secured it.” The author of Letters on Instinct tel 
us that it has repeatedly been observed “ when two goats 
meet on a ledge bordering upon a precipice and find ther 
is no room either to pass each other or to return, after 
pause, as if for reflection, one crouches down and the othe 
walks gently over his back, when each continues his pop. 
ilous journey along the narrow path.” Now, how are theg 
acts to be accounted for? Is it philosophical to say tha 
they are the result of a blind impulse called instinct, o 
is it more rational to say that, since they were done with 
a knowledge of the ends attained and with a prope 
adaptation of the means for the accomplishment of thoy 
results, they were prompted by a contriving or Teasoning 
power? If these acts were related of human beings, al] 
would agree in their answers to those questions, for ther 
is a decided evidence of the presence of knowledge, ¢x. 
perience, and intention. Is it not then clear, since jtjs 
contrary to the rules which direct all true scientific jp. 
vestigation needlessly to multiply causes, that th 


which is so wonderfully developed in man? By 
besides the above faculties, which also necesita 
the presence of will, we find that some animals an 
honest, affectionate, obedient, false, revengeful, and selfish, 
Now, in man do we not attribute emotion, thought, ani 
will to a spiritual existence which we call mind? Muy 
we not, then, grant the same power to brutes, or in both 
cases account for these qualities by the action of mer 
bodily or material forces? 

There are two or three other points, which we woul 
briefly notice, that are often urged as proving that au: 
mals have not reason. We are told that they are not 
capable of profiting by experience ; but do not the above 
examples disprove this, and does not every one know who 
has paid any attention to training a dog that his intel. 
gence may be improved, in short, that he may be edv- 
cated? The objection might be brought with equal fore: 
against many races who, like the negro, have no history, 
and have retained their present condition from the mos 
remote antiquity. In the American Indian there seew 
to be a deeply-rooted inaptitude for real civilization. 
Much might here be said of interest on the relation of 
inherited experience to instinct, but it is not necessary 
for our present purpose. 


It is also urged that, as animals have no language, 
they must be incapable of thought; but there is gol 
reason for doubting the truth of both of the assertions 
included in this one. The vocal organs of the highet 
animals do not differ essentially in structure from out 
own, and Leibnitz speaks of a dog in Meissen which could 
articulate ninety words. With the proficiency of the 
parrot in this respect every one is familiar. That au: 
mals have some means, either by signs or sounds, 
communicating with one another can hardly be doubted. 
The neighing of the wild horse and the cawing of the 
crow standing as sentinel can be for no other purp 
A remarkable instance of the use of this faculty is give 
by a surgeon at Leeds, who bandaged and cured the leg 
of a dog which had been lamed. The dog attended eve’? 
day till it was cured, and, after three months, brouglt 
with it another lame dog to request the same assistalt 
If we were to grant that animals have no artictlale 
speech—that is, have no words composed of syllables 
which is the only satisfactory definition we can find 0 
this phrase—it would be only to place them in the st 
category with many rude nations whose languages - 
made up in a great measure of monosyllables or inter}ee 
tions, reminding one of the language of childhoo 
Brutes may not only be taught to understand much 
that we say to them, but they may learn like children 
express certain desires by certain sounds. Now, ar a! 
sure that even sounds or signs are necessary to thought! 
It is true that Prof, Max Miller and others say ‘ht 
“language and thought are inseparable—that to think i 
to speak low ;” yet we believe that though while givits 
special attention to our thoughts they take the form ° 
words, still we often have thoughts which require - 
words and much effort for their expression ; in fact, ¥ 
are convinced that thought is always a sort of _ 
perception of the relations of ideas and things, and is ea 
municated to others either by words or sign’ ye 
Bridgeman and many deaf and dumb persons have : 
observed to use their sign language in their dreams, ? 











brutes possess at least the germs of that intelligeny: ° 
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this does not prove that signs are necessary to thought 
in them, for it is but talking aloud, as we often do in 
sleep. 

Another point of difference that is often made is that 
animals have no moral perceptions ; but who has not ob- 
served the actions of a dog when he has done wrong ? 
Does he not show that he is ashamed of his conduct? 
Has he not at least as much of a conscience as a Bosjes- 
man, who considers it good to steal another person’s wife 
and wicked when one’s own wife is stolen ? 

Nor can the distinction be based on man’s religious na- 
ture, for Schmidt, Parker, Laing, and other travellers tell 
usof whole nations who know no God, As to the exist- 
ence of agoul, an immortal part in brutes, we have nothing 
to present further than what is suggested by the admis- 
sion of mind, but would refer the reader to some beautiful 
passages of Ruskin beginning thus: “Can any man 
entirely account for all that happens to acab-horse? Has 
he ever looked fairly at the fate of one of these beasts as 
it is dying? measured the work it has done and the 
reward it has got? put his hand upon the bloody wounds 
through which its bones are piercing, and so looked up 
to heaven with an entire understanding of heaven’s ways 
about the horse?” 








THE AMERICAN PRESS. ‘ 
No. IL—THE METROPOLITAN DAILIES. 

ESTERDAY and to-morrow are of more consequence 
than to-day. If we would form accurate estimates of 
any interest or institution—its capabilities, dimensions, 
possible achievements—we do well to regard its past and 
its future rather than its present. This is true of most 
things in any country; it is emphatically true in a new 
country ; and in the present age and in our own coun- 
try the observation is at least as applicable to the peri- 
odical press as to any other institution. The present 
always appears stationary. There seems no particular 
change in our newspapers during the last three months 
or even during the last year. But if we think of the 
daily press of New York as it was twenty years ago, and 
then throw our thought forward and consider by deduc- 
tion what it is likely to be twenty years hence, we attain 
a grand and inspiring view of its proportions, its expansi- 
bility, its magnificent field for development, and its 

prospective influence for good or evil upon the nation. 
There is no harm, but rather good, in comparing our 
newspapers with those of other great capitals. We 
should be able and willing to see ourselves as others see 
us. If the comparison happens at any given time or in 
any given particular to be to our disadvantage, it matters 
little. Neither national nor individual vanity need be 
ruffled by the contrast, since past history so conclusively 
shows that almost every conceivable growth or develop- 
ment is within our reach, and that the progression is 
almost certain to be one of unprecedented rapidity. We 
are not likely in the future to be overshadowed by any 
foreign standards, whether in debts, armies, or newspa- 
pers ; but we can help to mould, control, and direct our 
own in the wisest, noblest, and most effective manner by 
a judicious reference to the experience of others, not 
necessarily with a view to servile imitation, but with the 
hope to avoid their costly blunders and to profit by their 
successful examples. The comparison between our own 
newspapers and those of the British metropolis is that 
which, for patent reasons of language and kinship, is 
most frequently drawn. Candid and well-informed peo- 
ple very well know, and are ready to acknowledge, that 
the comparison so far tells against us. The London 
journals, in most respects, are still in advance of us. The 
gap, nevertheless, is fast closing up. Twenty years ago, 
metaphorically speaking, they were out of sight. There 
was then very much the same difference between the 
best London and the best New York newspapers that 
there now is between the latter and those of a minor 
western town. In a very few years, however, we shall 
be abreast of our elder cousins, and we may even hope 
ultimately to outstrip them. We are not likely to do so 
if we permit ourselves to indulge in illusions. To im- 
agine that we have already gained the race is much the 
same as to give up the chance of winning it. The most 
robust condition either of mind or body is best attained 
in proportion as the individual is blessed with the happy 
Capacity for dispassionate introspection, for deliberate and 
judicial admeasurement of forces, examples, and obsta- 
cles, Such a process, of course, implies a just estimate 
of one's real strength no less than a candid recognition 
of weaknesses, and it fails in definition if the judgement 
is lopsided either way. What we want to establish first 
is truth, and we then have an immutable basis for future 

Operations, 

The English have had the advantage of us so far as tho 
press is concerned in a settled and elaborately cultivated 
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society, in a greater proportion of scholarly men of leis- 
ure, in more exactly defined and universally accepted 
standards of thought and expression, in all those things, 
in a word, which make the difference between a country 
which, broadly speaking, is all past and another which, 
in the same way, is all future. As wealth, leisure, and 
consequent culture increase with us, such advantages 
naturally become modified or balanced, so that in these 
points the competition is upon equalterms. At the same 
time the natural vigor and saliency of youth remain in 
a sufficient degree to promise us a fair prospect of being 
able in good season to turn the scale. The material dis. 
abilities under which the entire American press now 
labors are purely artificial and can be dispensed with in 
a great measure and at any time by the popular will. 
There is no just reason why everything that serves to 
make up a publication should be relatively so much 
dearer here than in England. At present, in view of the 
cost of paper, composition, presswork, etc., and the prices 
at which newspapers are sold, the majority of our jour- 
nals cannot afford the fine quality in those respects 
which in England is almost universal. This, of course, is 
well known to newspaper men, but it is not so generally 
known or allowed for by the public at large as it ought to 
be. Notwithstanding these drawbacks, there has been 
of late manifest improvement, The Tribune especially 
being much better printed than it formerly was, and 
nearly all the city papers showing an advance upon their 
issues of two or three years ago. 


We were in hopes that when The Herald was installed 
in its new and splendid building its proprietor would 
have set an example which no one is better able to do 
and which might have given a wholesome impetus in all 
departments to metropolitan journalism. For business 
reasons this example, if contemplated, has not been 
afforded. Mr. Bennett’s sagacity is well established, but 
we venture to think he has made a mistake in this mat- 
ter. His journal neither in paper nor typography is any. 
thing like what it should be or what New York might 
fairly expect he would at this stage of its career have 
made it. Its type is cruelly trying to the eyes, its 
ink and paper are far below the proper mark, and 
its general appearance is altogether unworthy of the 
position which it aims—and claims—to fill. The 
price of Zhe Herald should have been raised to 
five cents at once, and the difference expended 
on mechanical improvements and better writing. We do 
not propose to reopen the hackneyed question of the moray 
influence of The Herald. The plain fact is that it is the 
most successful of our newspapers. Whether creditable 
or otherwise to the community, it exists, and the commu- 
nity, substantially speaking, have made it what it is. It 
is idle to assume that any individual makes a great news- 
paper what he likes ; it is the public which makes it what 
it likes. A journal is successful just in proportion as the 
tact and discernment of its manager enable him to dis- 
cover what the public does like and to meet the demand. 
For our own parts, we should be glad to see The Herald 
much handsomer in print, more dignified in tone, more 
noble and elevated in purpose than in fact it is; which is 
not very different from saying that we should be glad to 
see the community greatly improved in parallel respects. 
The Herald is, in a greater degree than any other paper, 
the journalistic exponent of the city of New York. A 
different man from Mr. Bennett, with his large means 
and unrivalled opportunities, might now aspire to lead 
instead of to reflect his readers; to do something, in 
short, to elevate a public which has given him fortune. 
But then, primd facie, a different man might not, as he 
has, have gained those means and opportunities. It is 
easy to say, as some do, that The Herald is a disgraceful 
institution ; but what we hold is that the disgrace, if any 
there be, inures rather to the community, its true creator, 
than to its proprietor, that community’s mere vicarious 
instrument. A more gentle and rational view of the sub- 
ject lies in considering that, apart from its moral tone or 
eccentricities of policy, 7’e Herald has always been an 
excellent newspaper; that the population has been too 
rapid in growth, too heterogeneous in material, too absorb- 
ed in trade, and too Bedouin-like in general character to be 
very scrupulous or exacting with respect to the higher 
qualities of a journal which, after all, has ever been assid- 
uously prompt in supplying the chief requisite of a com- 
mercial and restless people—the latest intelligence. It 
is not difficult to find an explanation for 7'he Herald's 
remarkable success without including too acrimonious a 
censure either of its proprietor or the metropolis in which 
he has flourished ; and when everything else is said that 
can be said, it must in all candor be acknowledged that 
the journal has exhibited steady improvement and has so 
far kept pace with the wonderful growth around it that 





no rival has yet succeeded in putting it into the shade, 
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The New York Times is the most temperate and habit- , 
ually self-restrained of the metropolitan dailies, It has 
rarely been tempted to acrimony even upon occasions of 
great provocation, A reasonable consideration for the 
rights, opinions, and prejudices of political opponents has 
been so usual with Zhe Times as justly to be termed a 
characteristic. As a consequence, partly of this air of se- 
renity, partly of displeasure with the political course of 
its editor, the paper has often been accused of “trim- 
ming ;” a charge to which thinkers who see good in more 
parties than one, and who are not fanatically wedded to 
either in particular, are-peculiarly liable. It is the charge 
which has been most frequently levelled at its trans-At- 
lantic namesake as well as at The New York Times. 
Neither scholars nor statesmen require to be told how 
often the qualities which invite such imputations are 
the fruit of culture and of a judicial habit of mind. Those 
who are extreme to-day in one direction are likely to be 
equally so to-morrow in another. The odd mutations of 
prominent individuals since the suppression of our great 
insurrection illustrate this forcibly enough. Men with 
out much ballast swing violently to and fro to the fur- 
thest limits of the political pendulum ; those who carry 
more weight gyrate in arcs nearer to the perpendicular 
in proportion to their acquired knowledge and the ratio 
of their faculty for seeing both sides. We have not been 
troubled with so many of the latter description as to jus- 
tify the resentment we have often heard expressed at the 
conduct of men who either declined to go fresh lengths 
with their party or sought to recede from the position it 
already occupied. Party spirit, however, runs high in 
this country ; and the disgust of former friends at imput- 
ed apostasy is so much more potent for harm than the 
lukewarm adhesion of new friends is effective for good, 
that a statesman or an editor is apt to suffer severely at 
times who insists on judging for himself, on standing 
still when his party wishes to go on, or on receding when 
it wishes to stand still. 


The articles in The Times are generally of a measured 
and deliberate stamp, often discovering a well-read and 
scholarly vein, which is equally removed from the ad 
captandum sniggering of The Herald or the rustic dia- 
tribes of The Tribune. During the war The Times was a 
staunch supporter of the federal government, and no 
doubt helped largely to keep up the spirit of determina- 
tion which, during the whole eventful four years, was so 
indispensable to success. On the termination of hostili- 
ties the editor gravitated visibly towards lenient counsels, 
and, during the continuance of his congressional term, it 
was supposed that the circulation of the paper had, in con- 
sequence, somewhat diminished. At the same time, and 
from opposite causes, that of Zhe Tribune was largely 
increased. It is understood now, however, that these 
conditions have gone through a reverse mutation, and 
that the editions of the two papers are much nearer each 
other, in point of numbers, than they were some months 
ago. The short-article system probably helps the popu- 
larity of The Times. Such a system, which would scarce- 
ly answer in England, seems, however, very well adapted 
to the peculiar character of our own population. Where 
so large a proportion of readers are, as a rule, pressed for 
time, they will be grateful for and continue to seek a 
journal which gives them well-written passages of the 
briefer sort which are above the rank of mere paragraphs 
without pretending to the dignity of leading articles. 

The musical and dramatic criticisms of 7’e Times have 
been, we think, discriminating and just, leaning, perhaps, 
as do those of most,of our papers, sometimes overmuch 
to praise—an error on the side of amiability which it is 
very difficult to censure. The London and Paris corre- 
spondence of this journal is notably good, and its literary 
reviews are usually careful, apparently conscientious, 
and sometimes very able. 

Satisfactorily to describe The New York Tribune is 
almost as difficult as satisfactorily to act Hamlet. Every 
one has a different idea of it, no one is ever entirely sat- 
isfied with it, and yet in most things it has more real in- 
fluence than any paper published on the continent. Its 
worst characteristics to the merely scholarly eye are its 
uncouthness of expression and its want of variety and 
plasticity of style. In respect of these points The Trib- 
une, considering its metropolitan position, large circula- 
tion, and unrestricted means, is by no means what it 
should be. Its articles are sometimes provincial to bar- 
barism ; and a school-boy use of expletives and vitupera 
tion is permitted in its columns offensive to good taste 
and provocative of ridicule. The country circulation of 
the paper is large, and its conductors appear to think that 
what may be termed a studied rusticity of diction, an 
elaborate rejection of the elegances of composition, will 
find favor and retain it, There is too much of this sort 

















of thing in America, and 7e Tribune ought now to be 








above it. Nothing is more degrading to letters than this 
constant writing down to the assumed average standard 
of general readers. That it does not impair circulation 
but rather improves it may be true, but great public 
teachers — and established metropolitan newspapers 
should be no less—should have a higher ideal to attain, 
a nobler mission to fulfil, than the mere piling up of their 
circulations, The moral, political, or theological atti. 
tudes of a journal are matters for legitimate difference of 
opinion ; but questions of grammar, solecisms of con- 
struction, the habitual employment of the slang of the 
vulgar, admit of no such latitude, The Llerald and Trib. 
wne both sin in this respect, albeit in diverse ways ; the 
latter, not to say it disrespectfully, having an occasional 
sinack of the cow-yard and the former of the corner gro- 
cery. Neither is up to the mark which the intelligence, 
wealth, and numbers of the community fairly demand, 
Great newspapers like these should be models of pointed 
composition, not disseminators of stupid verbiage, It is 
not necessary to be grandiloquent in order to write good 
English. It is possible to be simple, explicit, and direct 
in unexceptionable terms, ‘Too many of our writers 
have apparently contracted the habit of supposing that 
diction will seem affected unless it is coarse ; and that to 
“touch the popular heart "—a pestilent thing at best to 
be perpetually striving to doit is needful to write like 
a child who has, however, in all things save literary com 
position, the experience of a man, 
The Tribune, then, is not atrong as a model of componi: 
tion, although we have little doubt but that ita condue 
tora aim at and think they achieve the “ terse, vigoroun, 
and direct "in an eminent degree, Bat The Tribune in 
something which ia better than a model of componition, 
It is brave, outapoken, and honest, Whatever ita opin 
ions, it is not afraid to give them worda, No one be 
lieves that it can be bribed, The same generous courage 
which took Mr, Greeley the other day to Richmond to 
become bondsman for Jefferson Davis shines through and 
animates his whole paper, and this it is which gives 7'he 
Tribune ita exceptional power, We would not be under- 
stood as denying to Mr, Greeley and his coadjutors intel- 
lectual ability ; on the contrary, they have it, and a great 
deal of it, from their chief in his high degree downwards, 
Words are after all only vehicles of thoughts and not 
thoughts themselves, 
The Tribune on purely esthetic grounds; we applaud 
much of its matter on moral and intellectual ones, A 
short time ago the public were surprised by Mr. Greeley’s 
advocacy of a suspicious-looking measure, intended for 
the benefit of a certain well-known judge of one of our 
highest courts. In another journal this advocacy would 
have looked sinister. A few days passed, and Zhe Trib- 
une se verely condemned the acticn of the same function. 
ary in connection with the Fernando Wood lease affair. 
This was entirely in character. It was evident that in 
both cases, whether right or wrong, the action of the 
journal was inspired by a loyal conviction respecting the 
public interest,and that personal feeling had no share in it. 
The principles of the old Democratic party, pur et sim- 
ple, have an able and often brilliant representative in 7c 
World, Originally a failure as a religious daily, this 
journal passed through a series of vicissitudes until it 
reached its present well-defined standpoint. The lead- 
ing articles of The World are characteristically bold and 
masterly, and it is a wholesome thing that the political 
theories which have found such large acceptance in the 
past, and which are still adhered to by so large a propor- 
tion of the best intellects in the eqgntry, should possess 
fo capable an advocate, The World is younger and ao 
far lesa road than either of ita three great rivala; but we 
believe that its circulation is on the increase, and persist: 
ency will doubtless make it a commercial success, Mont 
of the leading articles in Te World are carefully written, 
and it is evident that they are the productions of robust 
and experienced minds, They will bear comparison with 
similar articles in first-class London journals, which those 
of The Herald and Tribune asa rule will not, They ex- 
hibit, however, rather too extreme a partisanship, and, in 
our opinion, the journal would wield a more extended 
influence if in this particular its articles were more 
guarded, In other respects, their merit is of a high 
order, Pointed, persuasive, and lucid, they are among 
the best specimens of editorial exposition we thus far can 
boast of ; and it will be well for the party it represents to 
give steady support to a journal which alone among the 
morning dailies has continued to furnish for public in- 
struction clear, full, and exhaustive statements of Demo- 
cratic principles and aims. In minor matters The World 
is scarcely as yet abreast of its competitors; and bits of 
copy of rather too broad a character now and then creep 
into its columns. This is undignified, unnecessary, and 
should be amended. 


A staunch supporter of similar principles in a more 


We object to the general style of 
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fragmentary and off-hand way—a paper very widely read 
and always alert for the freshest news—is The Hvening 
Krpress, Short articles mingled with, advertisements, 
telegraphic despatches, city items, and general paragraphs 
give this paper a somewhat incongruous appearance, and 
an occasional air of sloppiness not altogether pleasing to 
behold, Its plan, however, for an evening paper which 
aims to give the latest intelligence rather than lengthy 
and profound disquisition, is, on the whole, an attractive 
one, and suits the large class of general readers, who are 
its chief constituents. The Hxpress has been steadfast in 
its political faith through good and ill report, and as the 
tried friend of the working classes it has a prominent 
and useful position, It handles all subjects it touches in 
a direct, unmistakable fashion, and deals neither in ob- 
scurities nor circumlocutions, It is, ‘therefore, a very 
popular paper with the masses, who look to it for politi- 
cal guidance and instruction not to be found in the same 
shapeelsowhere, Thecirculationof Zhe Mrpress extends, 
however, to a considerable portion of the more fastidious 
members of the community, since, as it is the only Demo- 
cratic evening paper, there are many who read it in 
preference to its fellows of a different political com 
plexion, 

The respectable position which 7'e Mvening Poat Vas 
in past years done so much honest work to acquire is 
still generally recognized, although some of ita former 
frionds have not of late been no enthusiastic in ita praise 
as of yore, Nearly all people whose reapect is worth 
having reapect ita two chief editora and acknowledge 
the strong and #alutary influence that their talonta have 
had in moulding public opinion and stimulating it into 
healthful channela, These two gentlemen have been, un 
fortunately, for some time absent ; and with every regard 
to the good intentions of their representatives, it cannot 
be claimed, to apenk mildly, that they have effaced the 
recollection of their principals, When William Leggett 
was left in charge of The Hvoening Post, long ago, he 
gained for the paper political and literary reputation, but 
got it into grave financial troubles, His present succes- 
sors have not imitated him in the first respect whatever 
they may have done in the second, and it seems a pity 
that a journal which has stood so well and done so much 
good in its day should not in every sense be kept up to 
its ancient standards, Undeniably The Hocning Post de- 
serves and receives a respectful hearing chiefly on account 
of its clearly defined purpose and for—whatever the 
invidious may have said to the contrary—its conceded 
integrity and freedom from some kinds of taint which 
have attached occasionally to a few of its contemporaries. 
But there is a leaden dulness, a laborious rusticity about 
its columns utterly incompatible with the present requisi- 
tion of a leading journal, and which, with all The Post's 
well-earned accumulation of credit, must inevitably, if 
not remedied, diminish its circulation as it has already 
damaged its influence. 

The Evening Post has done and still does noble work 
in the cause of free trade, and its articles on national, 
statal,and municipal affairs are, as a rule, solidly con- 
ceived and pertinently expressed. Its shortcomings may, 
perhaps, be most briefly conveyed by the statement that 
it is too provincial ; too dry, angular, and bitter in its 
prejudices; too unsympathetic, inelegant, and con- 
strained ; and too exaggeratedly monotonous for a jour- 
nal of its standing to continue to be and yet maintain 
that standing ina metropolitan community. Its book 
notices are scrappy, feeble, and over-tinged with partisan- 
ship, and its musical and dramatic criticisins are sing 
larly spiritless and unmenaning, 

A new candidate for public favor ia 7’ Miening Ga 
ectte, which in a remarkably aliort time has worked ita 
way toa considerable measure of popularity, The Ga 
cette in w general and literary rather than a politienl 
newapaper, and has cautiously avoided partisanship of 
any kind, lis lack of distinctiveness in one direction in, 
however, atoned by much variety and interest in others, 
Lively and amusing, with no great pretension to solid or 
exhaustive discussion, Te Gazette has demonstrated in 
the few months of its appearance that a niche decidedly 
existed for a paper of its description, and that the public 
fully recognized the fact, It bears marks of industry and 
readiness which should find growing appreciation, and 
the scrupulous care with which in one particular respect 
it is conducted is commended by many to whom the 
absence of such delicacy is occasionally distasteful else- 
where. The Gazette does not affect to be a religious 
daily, strictly so called; that experiment has been tried 
with results too unsatisfactory, both here and in London, 
to lead cautious journalists to repeat it; but this paper 
does aim, with a steadfastness which some of its older 
contemporaries would do well to imitate, to exclude from 
all its departments matter which pure-minded people, 
young or old, do not wish to see, and it is in particular, 
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therefore, unexceptionable for the family circle, Every 
issue, almost every line, is evidently the work of gentle. 
men of culture; and there is about it an atmosphere of 
better scholarship and higher social surroundings than 
are often characteristic of American newspapers, Apart 
from politics it furnishes an uncommon amount of light 
and entertaining reading, and, being sold at three cents, 
it is rapidly attaining a remunerative circulation, 

Our two mercantile newspapers, Zhe Journal of Com. 
merce and Commercial Advertiser, do not, in consequence 
of their comparatively restricted scope, seem to demand 
such extended comment as journals of a more general 
character. The editorial writing in the former is of the 
curtest description, but is invariably dignified, thoughtful, 
and suggestive. The paper is and has been a firm and 
consistent adherent of Democratic principles, and as such 
it has exerted a solid and acknowledged influence, Since 
its old rival, Te Courier and Hnquirer, was merged jn 
The World, The Journal of Commerce las been the 
leading authority in commercial circles, and in its Ape. 
cial departments it is entirely dependable and evenly well 
conducted, The Commercial Advertiser has lately fallen 
under the control of Mr, Thurlow Weed, whose ripened 
experience as ® journalist and statesman has given { 
greater vitality than for some time previously it had og. 
hibited, It has, comequently, become more conaplenouy 
than before in the general newapaper world, and ite arti 
cles have of late attracted no little attention, Mr, Weed 
has made his new organ an advocate of protective 
theories, which we necussarily regret, Lt, however, makes 
the balance of advocacy as between free trade and protec 
tion rather more equitable in our city prema, and ao may 
be in the interest of that thorough and exhaustive dig 
cussion Which muat on all sides be considered denirable, 

The cheapest of our dailies, The Sun, is alwo naturally 
the amallest, but it isa amartly managed and useful sheet 
notwithstanding, and supplies good reading and the latest 
news for thousands to whom the extra pennies demanded 
by the larger journals are an object, The Sun haw been 
much improved and considerably enlarged of late, and is 
not, if we are correctly informed, the least profitable 
among New York daily journals, 

The influence of the metropolitan dailies upon the 
thought and progress of the country is great and with 
each year it may be expected to grow greater, For the 
standards of education are slowly but surely rising, and 
the disposition will proportionally increase to turn for 
intellectual food as well as for. intelligence to the centre 
to which these desiderata naturally gravitate. Whatever 
marvellous development may be in store for the heart of 
the continent or the golden cities of the Pacific Slope, 
New York is and must remain the capital of the nation; 
a nation which bids fair to outstrip in numbers and power, 
as it already surpasses in extent of territory, all the great 
empires of modern times. The responsibility of the 
metropolitan press which is to witness, record, and stimu- 
late this growth is an important and solemn one, The 
intellectual future of the people lies in a great measure 
in its hands. Surveying its past history and measuring 
it in relation to national development, it is impossible to 
doubt its influence and impossible not to regret that that 
influence has not in all respects, as it has in most, been 
exerted for noble and salutary ends, The mighty future, 
however, remains open before it. The press, with the 
country it represents, will grow and expand and 
strengthen until it will be to its former self as the giant 
is to the stripling. Opportunities to do good—to arouse 
mental activity, to elevate mathetic standards, to inspite 
a lofty national policy, to encourage the magnificent 80 
cial and political renovations towards which, with many 
a jar, check, and hindrance, the fabric of the world is 
slowly moving,—theae and other glorious opportunities 
will be in the hands of the journalists of the future, Let 
us hope they will be appreciated in a eatholie spirit and 
employed to every chivalrous, progressive, and patriotic 
end, 


REVIEWS, 


All books designed for review in' Tum Nounn Tania must be sent 
to the affice, 


JESUIT MISSIONS IN NEW FRANCH* 

{ONTINUING his narrative of French and English 
() colonization in North America, Mr, Parkman gives 
us in his new volume, the second of the series, the atory 
of the French Jesuit Missions, which succeeded those 
of the Récollet Friars in New France, from the time of 
the French recovery of Quebec, from about 1682, that is, 
until they had broken down in 1675, The interest of 
his narrative is equalled by its value asa eontribution 
to the early history of our land and of its aboriginal I 


: me é 
*France and England in North America, Part second. Th 














Jesuits in North America in the Seventeenth Century. By Francis 
Parkman. Boston: Little, Brown & Co, 1867. 
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pabitants. It is rarely the case that the historian of a now 
country can at the distance of two centuries command 
such copious and authentic details as those in the hands 
of Mr. Parkman, In addition to the Jesuit Relations, 
which consisted of elaborate and detailed annual reports 
made by the Superior of the Mission at Quebec to the 
Provincial of the Order at Paris, and which constitute a 
full and apparently an unreserved account by educated 
men of the work of the missionaries, the interest felt in 
the matter by the religious community in France occa. 
sioned large numbers of memoirs, journals, and letters, 
official and private, many of which remain, ‘To these, 
whether printed or in manuscript, our author has had 
access, and the extreme precision of his narrative gives 
evidence that he has studied them thoroughly and with 
such success and discretion as to leave in obscurity little 
that is worth knowing about the events he describes, 

On the restoration of Quebec to France commenced an 
effort of Quixotic propagandiam which only Jesuits could 
have devised, and none but they could have summoned 
the dauntless intrepidity to essay, hey resolved to build 
New France “on a foundation purely and supremely 
Catholic,” and, asa natural consequence, immigration lan 
guished. Only heretics cared to leave Mrance, and only 
good Catholics were tolerated in Quebec, The country 
remained a wilderness, and Quobeo itself was inhabited 
only by the agents of the trading companies and the 
nimlonaries, the whole population, men, women, and 
children, being about two Mindred, Neverthelows the 
Church was to be made to flouriah, and the Church must 
have ita benevolent and religious institutions, While 
aa yet there wore no inhabitants, and no immediate hope 
of any, there were institutions for the eare of children, 
the sick, and the deerepit,” An Urauline convent was 
founded, a college, a loapital, an Algonquin mission at 
Aillery, four miles distant, and upon the streets, still with 
out houses, stood the church and the residence of the 
priesta, A seminary for Huron boys was a cherished 
plan of the Jesuits, and soon it also was ready, ‘In the 
summer of 1636, Mather Daniel, descending from the 
Huron country, worn, emaciated, his cassock patched 
and tattered, and his shirt in rags, brought with him a 
boy, to whom two others were soon added ; and through 
the influence of the interpreter, Nicollet, the number 
was afterwards increased by several more, One of them 
ran away, two ate themselves to death, a fourth was 
carried home by his father, while three of those remaining 
stole a canoe, loaded it with all they could lay their hands 
upon, and escaped in triumph with their plunder.” At 
last, however, it was successful enough to make them 
anxious for a school for girls, and for this they needed 
both money &nd nuns. ‘To Jesuits with every appliance 
at their command it was easy to surmount these difficul- 
ties. French heiresses were induced to devote themselves 
and their wealth to the Canadian mission, endowments 
were collected from enthusiasts, and soon six nuns came 
over to the mission. “The scene delighted and edified 
them, and in the transports of their zeal they seized and 
kissed every fernale Indian child on whom they could 
lay hands, ‘without minding,’ says Father Le Jeune, 
‘whether they were dirty or not.’ ‘Love and charity, 
he adds, ‘triumphed over every human consideration.’ ” 
Without delay a massive stone convent was built for 
them, and Marie de I’Incarnation, the foundress, with 
hor nuns, instructed the little Indian girls in the truths 
of salvation with auch fine effect that, as Father Vimont 
tela tis approvingly, “a little girl, whom a man lad 
playfully taken by the hand, ran crying to a bowl of 
Water to wash off the unhallowed influence.” On the 
Whole, Quebes was hold to be sich a success that it was 
thought desirable to found another mission at Montreal ; 
ind, Ad the fathers recount, devout people in France be 
EAH tO reenlve supernatural encouragements to establish 
hoapitala at that point, ‘The site of these institutions 
Wik At this time an uninhabited island, lying in the 
tack of the hostile tribes who navigated the St, Law 
tence, Montreal was a wilderness, and the hospital 
Would have no patients, Therefore, in order to supply 
them, the island must first be colonized, Dauversidre 
[one of the victims of the visions] was greatly perplexed, 
On the one hand, the voice of Heaven must be obeyed ; 
on the other, he had a wife, six children, and a very mod- 
srate fortune,” At last six people were sufficiently im- 
Pressed to determine on the undertaking, for which they 
Talned between them a sum equivalent to about $75,000. 

They proposed to found at Montreal three religious 
Communities—three being the mystic number—one of 
— priests to direct the colonists and convert the In- 

) One of nuns to nurse the sick, and one of nuns to 
— faith to the children, white and red. To bor- 
> ha oad own phrases, they would plant the banner of 
ee nan abode of desolation and a haunt of demons ; 

this end a band of priests and women were to in 
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vade the wilderness, and take post between the fangs of 
the Iroquois. But first they must make a colony, to 
do so must raise money.” Colonists were collected, some 
forty in number, among them a Mademoiselle Mance, 
who was to take charge of the nuns, and whose fitness 
for the duty was evinced, as her biographers narrate, 
by an early piety which induced her, at the age of seven 
years, to bind herself to God by a vow of perpetual chas- 
tity. Among the followers of this lady was one, scarcely 
her inferior in enthusiasm, “who had the care of their 
poultry and domestic animals, of which she was accus- 
tomed to enquire, one by one, if they loved God; when, 
not receiving an immediate answer in the affirmative, 
she would instantly put them to death, telling them that 
their impiety deserved no better fate.” Kindred expec- 
tations, it appears, were had of the dogs ; for one of the 
fathers, in describing a vigilant animal kept to give 
the alarm on the approach of Indians, adds that, while 


this was her duty, “her natural inclination was for hunt. 
ing equirre}s,” 

In all this, however, is to be seen none of that self 
renunciation and indomitable sense of duty which actu 
ated the priests engaged in the active missionary work, 
To them it early became apparent that, to secure any 
good results, the missions must be established among the 
Indians, in order that they might gain a foothold and ex 
tend their influence to the neighboring tribes, One expe 
dition after another failed, sometimes from the jealousy of 
the magicians and medicine men, sometimes from the 
sheer ferocity of the tribes to which they were made, It 
wana dificult tawk for the priest to gain the ear of the In 
dian, and this he generally accomplished by preliminary 
kind treatment of one who waa pick, wounded, or a pris 
oner | 


"The body eared for, he next addressed himaelf to the 
aoul, ‘This life ia short and very miserable, It matters 
little whether we live or die,’ The patient remained silent, 
or grumbled his dissent, The Jesuit, after onlarging for a 
time in broken Huron on the brevity and nothingness of 
mortal weal or woe, passed next to the joys of heaven 
and the pains of hell, which he set forth with his best 
rhetoric, His pictures of infernal fires and torturing 
devils were readily comprehended, if the listener had 
consciousness enough to comprehend anything ; but with 
respect to the advantages of the French paradise he was 
slow of conviction, ‘I wish to go where my relations 
and ancestors have gone,’ was acommon reply, ‘ Heaven 
is a good place for Frenchmen,’ said another ; ‘ but I wish 
to be among Indians, for the French will give me nothing 
to eat when I get there.’ Often the patient was stolidly 
silent; sometimes he was hopelessly perverse and con- 
tradictory. Again nature triumphed over grace. ‘ Which 
will you choose,’ demanded the priest of a dying woman, 
‘heaven or hell?’ ‘ Hell, if my children are there, as you 
say,’ returned the mother. ‘Do they hunt in heaven or 
make war or go to feasts?’ asked an anxious enquirer. 
‘Oh, no!’ replied the father. ‘Then,’ returned the 
querist, ‘I will not go. It is not good to be lazy.’ But 
above all other obstacles was the dread of starvation in 
the regions of the blest. Nor when the dying Indian 
had been induced at last to express a desire for Paradise 
was it an easy matter to bring him to a due contrition 
for his sins; for he would deny with indignation that 
he had ever committed any. When at length, as some- 
times happened, all these difficulties gave way, and the 
patient had been brought to what seemed to his in- 
structor a fitting frame for baptism, the priest, with con- 
tentment at his heart, brought water in a cup or in the 
hollow of his hand, touched his forehead with the mystic 
drop, and snatched him from an eternity of woe. But the 
convert, even after his baptism, did not always manifest 
a satisfactory spiritual condition. ‘ Why did you baptize 
that Iroquois?’ asked one of the dying neophytes, speak- 
ing of the prisoner recently tortured; ‘he will get to 
heaven before us, and, when he sees us coming, fe will 
drive ua out.’ 

"Thus did these worthy priests, too conscientious to 
let these unfortinates die in peace, follow them with 
benevolent persecutions to the hour of their death,” 


This anxiety to baptize became at times ludievous, at 
others heroic, ‘Two or three gases of relapsing converts 
taught the priests caution so far as adult savages were 
concerned ; but with the dying man there was no such 
danger, and the infant was transferred from hell to hea- 
ven by the sacrament, Neeing how often it preceded the 
death of the baptized, the Indians soon began to associate 
them as cause and effeet; and the priest baptized, if he 
succeeded in doing so at all, at the risk of his life, How 
he managed in this dilemma is told by Father Le Mercier 
in one of the Relations des Hurons: 


“On the third of May Father Pierre Pijart baptized at 
Anonatea a little child two months old, in manifest dan- 
ger of death, without being seen by the parents, who 
would not give their consent, This is the device which 
he used. Our sugar does wonders for us. He pretended 
to make the child drink a little sugared water, and at 
the same time dipped a finger init. As the father of the 
infant began to suspect something, and called out to him 
not to baptize it, he gave the spoon to a woman who was 
near, and said to her, ‘ Give it to him yourself.” She ap- 
proached and found the child asleep; and at the same 
time Father Pijart, under pretence of seeing if he was 


really asleep, touched his face with his wet finger, and! 
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baptized him, At the end of forty-eight hours he went 
to heaven, - 

“Some days before the missionary had used the same 
device (industrie) for baptizing a little boy six or seven 
years old, His father, who was very sick, had several 
times refused to receive baptism ; and when asked if he 
would not be glad to have his son baptized, he had an- 
awered ‘No,’ ‘At least,’ said Father Pijart, ‘you will 
not object to my giving him a little sugar?’ ‘No; but 
_ must not baptize him.’ The missionary gave it to 
1im once, then again, and at the third spoonful, before 
he had put the sugar into the water, he Vet a drop of it 
fall on the child, at the same time pronouncing the sacra- 
mental words, A little girl who was looking at him 
cried out, ‘Father, he is baptizing him!’ The child’s 
father was much disturbed, but the missionary said to 
him, ‘Did you not see that I was giving him sugar? 
The child died soon after, but God showed his grace to 
the father, who is now in perfect health.” 


From their persistence in such practices the priests fell 
in bad odor, and, as Le Mercier records, “ the devil was 
enraged because we placed a great many of these little 
innocents in heaven.” ‘The sick warned them from the 
doors if they offered to enter, and covered their heads 
with their blankets if they persisted in doing #0; they 
were reviled by the squawa, pelted by the boys, and 
doomed by the warriors to a stealthy death ; but still 
they persevered, satiafied if only they could flirt from 
their handkerchiefs a drop of water on the brow of him 
whose soul they would save, and apparently without a 
doubt of the efficacy of the rite, “The preparation of 
the convert for baptism was often very alight, A dying 
Algonquin, who, though meagre as a skeleton, had 
thrown himaelf, with a last effort of expiring ferocity, on 
an lroquoia prisoner, and torn off hia ear with hia teeth, 
was baptized almoat immediately, In the ease of con 
verta in health there waa far more preparation ; yet theae 
often apoatatized,” In fact, they probably had very little 
idea of its signification, Faillon narrates that an Ivo- 
quois at Montreal, ‘hearing a missionary speaking of the 
water which cleansed the soul from sin, said that he was 
well acquainted with it, as the Dutch had once given him 
80 much that they were forced to tie him, hand and foot, 
to prevent him from doing mischief,” Not a little of the 
difficulty of the priests’ work arose from the impcss'- 
bility of making the Indians view matters from a moral 
standpoint. In order that peace should be ensured, the 
Jesuits proposed to the Huron chiefs that their daughters 
should be married to young Frenchmen, “ The listeners 
were gratified at an overture so flattering. ‘But what 
is the use,’ they demanded, ‘of so much ceremony? If 
the Frenchmen want our women, they are welcome to 
come and take them whenever they please, as they al- 
ways used to do.” Other obstacles to conversions were 
innumerable, as may appear from the indications in the 
following extracts : 


“ At the height of the pestilence, a Huron said to one 
of the priests, ‘I see plainly that your God is angry with 
us because we will not believe and obey him. Ihonatiria, 
where you first taught his word, is entirely ruined. Then 
you came here to Ossossané, and we would not listen ; so 
Ossossané is ruined too. This year you have been all 
through our country, and found scarcely any who would 
do what God commands ; therefore the pestilence is every- 
where.’ After premises so hopeful, the fathers looked 
for a satisfactory conclusion ; but the Indian proceeded, 
‘My opinion is, that we ought to shut you out from all 
the houses, and stop our ears when you speak of God, so 
that we cannot hear, Then we shall not be so guilty of 
tejecting the truth, and he will not punish us so 
cruelly,’ ”’ 


‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 


“Tt soon became evident that it was easier to make a 
convert than to keep =. Many of the Indians clung to 
the idea that baptism Whs a safeguard against pestilence 
and misfortune ; and when the fallacy of this hotion Was 
tiade apparent, their veal cooled, Their only amuse 
nients consisted of feasts, dances, and gaiies, many of 
which were, to a greater or less degree, of a superstitious 
character; and as the fathers could rarely prove to their 
own satisfaction the absenes of the diabolie element in 
any one of them, they proseribed the whole indiserimi- 
nately, to the extreme disguatof the neophyte, His eoun- 
trymen, too, beset him with dismal prognostics : as, ‘ You 
will kill no more game; ‘ All your hair will come out be- 
fore spring, and so forth, Various doubts also assailed 
him with regard to the substantial advantages of his new 
promeston and several converts were filled with anxiety 
n view of the probable want of tobacco in heaven, say- 
ing that they could not do without it, Nor was it pleasant 
to these incipient Christians, as they sat in class listening 
to the instructions of their teacher, to find themselves 
and him suddenly made the targets of a shower of sticks, 
snowballs, corn-cobs, and other rubbish, flung at them by 
a screeching rabble of vagabond boys.” 


“Among the slanders devised by the heathen party 
against the teachers of the obnoxious doctrine was one 
which found wide credence, even among the converts, and 
produced a great effect. They gave out that a baptized 
Huron girl, who had lately died and was buried in the 
cemetery at Sainte Marie, had come to life and given a 
deplorable account of the heaven of the French. No 
sooner had she entered—such was the story—than they 
seized her, chained her to a stake, and tormented her all 
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day with inconceivable cruelty. They did the same to 
all the other converted Hurons; for this was the recrea- 
tion of the French, and especially the Jesuits, in their 
celestial abode. They baptized Indians with no other 
object than that they might have them to torment in 
heaven; to which end they were willing to meet hard- 
ships and dangers in this life, just as a war-party invades 
the enemy’s country at a great risk that it may bring 
home prisoners to burn. After her painful experience, 
an unknown friend secretly showed the girl a path down 
to the earth ; and she hastened thither to warn her coun- 
trymen against the wiles of the missionaries.” 

Discouraging as were all these, and all possible varia- 
tions of similar hindrances, they may almost be enume- 
rated among the minor difficulties of the missions. 
Graver ones were the famines and pestilences, the un- 
ceasing wars between the tribes, and among certain ha- 
tiona an hostility to Frenchmen, especially priests, so 
deadly that when taken they were put to death or tor 
tured with all the fesourees Of savage malignity, From 
aiich causes they were eompelled to relinquish, one by 
one, their efforta in different tribes and concentrate them 
upon the Hurens, where alone they could establish them: 
selves, At the commencement of this mission, of whieh 
Montreal constituted a sort of base, though a distant one, 
the Hurons dwelt on the south-east of the lake bearing 
their name, and especially on the peninsula and isthmus 
between Lakes Ontario and Hrie on the south and Lake 
Huron and its Georgian Bay on the north and west, The 
success of their labors among this people was almost all 
they could desire, From this centre they hoped to ex- 
tend their operations in widening circles to the Tobacco 
Nation, the Neutrals, the Eries, and the Andastes, For 
a time all was promising. “In some towns the Chris- 
tians outnumbered the heathen, and in nearly all they 
formed a strong party,” while their conversion was so 
thorough that they attended church twice a day, per- 
formed the various services, and relinquished and op- 
posed the barbarous practices of their race toward their 
prisoners. But this prosperity was short-lived, and the 
mission soon ended, with the Hurons themselves. This 
people had the misfortune to be the nearest neighbors of 
the ferocious Iroquois—otherwise called the Mingoes and 
the Five Nations, and composed of the Senecas, Cayugas, 
Onondagas, Oneidas, and Mohawks—who inhabited New 
York state, in the order named, from*west to east. 
These Iroquois lived a life of chronic warfare, whose 
outbreak antedated the records of Europeans. Having 
already subjugated or exterminated the neighboring 
nations in every direction, they now turned their arms 
against the Hurons. The Hurons were brave enough 
and often made a gallant stand and sometimes bloody re- 
prisals ; but they could not cope with the foe before 
whom no red man had ever been able to stand, and they 
were driven back, their towns burned and the mission 
buildings with them, their women and children made 
captives, their warriors tortured or killed in war. So 
long as Hurons enough remained to form a village, the 
indefatigable priests remained with them, and, indeed, 
the mission became the rallying point of the race. But 
the Hurons as a nation were soon no more; by the all 
conquering Iroquois a priest was held in even deeper 
detestation than a Huron, and before long the Andastes, the 
only remaining tribe among whom the Jesuits could find 
shelter, were annihilated by the Senecas. The missions 
ended perforce. The Jesuits, at least such of them as sur- 
vived, returned to France, “ well resolved,” reported their 
Superior, “to return to the combat at the first sound of 
the trumpet.” But Canada in a few years ceased to be 
a religious colony, political aged commercial interests 
changed, and the Jesuits were never recalled. The Iro- 
quois, meanwhile, continued for years the pest of red men 
and white, as far as Hudson’s Bay and the Mississippi, 
We have dwelt little upon the too revolting atrocities of 
the wars of these fierce people. One instance must 
fuffice ; it is the fate of a famous Oneida warrior, Ononk- 
waya, taken by the Hurons: 

" His execution took place at the town of Teanatatayé, 
éalled St, Joseph by the Jesuits, The fathers gould not 
Aave his life, put, What Was tiefe to the purpose, they 
baptised him, On the seaffuld where he was burned lie 
wrought hiniself iate a fury whieh seenied to render him 
insensible to pain. Thinking him nearly spent, his tor 
mentors séalped him, when, to their amagement, he leap 
ed up, saatehed the brands that had been the instruments 
af his torture, drove the sereeching erowd from the seaf 
fold, and held them all at bay, while they pelted him 
from below with sticks, stones, and showers of live coals, 
At length he made a false step and fell to the ground, 
when they seized him and threw him into the fire, He 
instantly leaped out, covered with blood, cinders, and ashes, 
and rushed upon them with a blaving brand in each hand, 
The crowd gave way before him, and he ran towards the 
town, as if to set it on fire. They threw a pole across his 
way, which tripped him and flung him headlong to the 
earth, on which they all fell upon him, cut off bis hands 
and feet, and again threw him into the fire. He rolled 
himself out, and crawled forward on his elbows and knees, 
glaring upon them with such unutterable ferocity that 


they recoiled once more, till, seeing that he was helpless, 
they threw themselves upon him, and cut off his head.” 

Amid such scenes the life of the priest was no less pre- 
carious than that of the savage. Indeed, he was the spe- 
cial mark of the animosity of hostile tribes, and every 
expedient of torture was exhausted before death was 
allowed to come to his relief. He was stripped, flogged, 
and made to run the gauntlet ; his finger-nails were torn 
from their roots, his hands split with clam-shells and 
other dull instruments, his joints burned away one by 
one ; he was tied hand and foot for the children to probe 
with sharpened sticks, to tear out his hair and beard, 
heap coals upon his naked body, and cut strips from his 
flesh. Yet after undergoing such an ordeal, if he sur 
vived it, he was ever ready to return to his task, lament. 
ing only that he had not yet secured the full glory of the 
iiartyr’s crown, and intrepidly presenting hitiself anew 
in his Master’s ¢atise, Such anguish as this he might 
escape, but his life was certainly one of privation and 
sulfering, ‘lo famine, pestilence, cold he was constantly 
exposed, and not a few of those who escaped the savage 
fell before the elements, In rising from the perusal of 
these heroic deeds it is impossible te refuse to agree with 
our author that * with some of these missionaries one 
may throw off trash and nonsense by the cart-load, and 
find under it all a solid nucleus of saint and hero,” The 
lives of these Canadian priests form a picture that should 
be regarded and pondered well by the many who cannot 
bring themselves to believe that there is any virtue to be 
found ina Jesuit or any vice of which he is innocent, 

Mr, Parkman has given us—beside his admirably 
comprehensive general view of the life of the Indians, in 
the introductory chapter upon which we have not had 
space to dwell—a book of no ordinary interest and value. 
We have endeavored by unusually full citations to give 
our readers a glimpse of the scope of a work which we 
can unreservedly commend to their better acquaintance 
as one more absorbing than a romance, and equalled by 
few histories in graphic clearness and power of com. 
manding the reader’s sympathy and confidence. We 
shall look with no little pleasure for the appearance of 
the third book of the series, the achievements of the Dis- 
coverers of the Great West, 


MRS. GAGES POEMS* 


\ E have perused this volume with constantly increas- 

ing appreciation and it is seldom that we lay down 
a book with such unalloyed pleasure. Whether consid- 
ered with reference to the unvarying correctness of its 
versification, the grammatical and typographical accuracy 
of its style, or the unexceptionable character of its moral- 
ity, this volume impresses us as being one of those blame- 
less productions which take at once a stand in literature 
that time does not alter or affect. Its chief characteristic 
is a deep vein of latent originality. The subtlety with 
which this is hidden under the most commonplace topics 
is such as often to baffle the keenest scrutiny. Marvel- 
lous, indeed, is the skill wherewith Mrs, Gage, hovering 
like the bee over the commonest wayside blooms, charms 
from each the honey of her poetry. Selecting, apparently 4 
on purpose, the most ordinary themes, and seemingly 
handling them in the most ordinary manner, still, whether 
buzzing over a rag carpet or revelling in the last: rose 
of summer, or pensively poised above the rent in Mr. 
Francis Dana Gage’s ancient but not irreparable cloak, 
she always, 

« —_anis Matine 
More modoque,” 

achieves, per laborem plurimum,a uniform sweetness. 
Conscientiously refraining from exerting that strength of 
imagination whereby Shakespeate and Milton, perhaps 
injudiciously, soared beyond the common ken, and made 
theif voices to be “the dim dear catol of the tinseen 
lark,” she, differing with their policy, lulls and soothes 
the sense by a gentle murmur of AWeet sounds, like the 
domestie Hotes that make cheerful the dovesot and the 
barnyard, 

There is a quaint, ancient way with the book, ao nati 
rally sustained as to most eyes to Bee HHeOnscios, but 
in whieh we recognige the true antique finish, Under 
all the admirably assumed garrulity and dulness of a 
laudatria temporia acti, Mrs, Gage givers the observant 
mind plentiful proofs of her being up to the times, Nay, 
she is often found boldly in advance of the tendencies of 
the day, Nowhere is this more strongly illustrated 
than by her originalities in orthoepy, and her successful 
spurnings of the trammels of the rhyming dictionary. 
That soul must certainly be attuned to the Zukunftsmu- 
sik of our language which could bring to light the hidden 
concords of “ armour’”’ and “ clamor,” of summer” and 








“Poems, By Mrs. Frances Dana Gage, Philadelphia; J, B, 
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“murmur,” of “table” and “marble.” We must neceg. 
sarily rest in doubt for a generation or two whether the 
destined change is to “ amor,” “surmur,” and “ tarble” 
or “ clavmor,” “mummer,” and “mable.” All Mrs, Gage 
revels to us as yet is that one change or the other mygt 
happen. 

The reader of these poems feels from the first tha 
there is a vast suppression, as we said, of imagination, g) 
stern, relentless, and invariable is this suppression that 
the superficial or even ordinary reader is sure to set Mrs, 
Gage down as totally devoid of the poetic inspiration, 
But her genius will out; if the direct avenues be closed, 
then by every devious bypath. It leaks in rills of silyey 
through the dam of other excellences which would shut it 
out from this book, Obviously, Mrs, Gage’s idea is to agai. 
intlate it and be bounteous at a future day, But though 
her loftier iiaginings are reserved now, only to appear 


We fear, in Another volume, yet there ate Minor toueles , 


of faney which reveal its hidden presenes— 


*———en ad eniergent Phosphor 
O’er the dense misty morning MountAIN-topa 
Heralds the orient splendor of the sun,” 


We know of nothing, indeed, whieh 80 nearly ap 
proaches the level of Wendell Phillips in noble BX pTeR: 
sion of the progressive apirit of the day as this stang 
from the * Linea dedicated to the living Members of the 
Pioneers af Washington Co., Ohio” ; 
* O, a monument the grandest 
Is Ohio now, I ween, 
Of the power of human progress 
That the world hath ever seen ; 
For the children’s feet that pattered 
On the cabin's puncheon floor, 
Now walk its marble State House, 
Full two million sou/s or more,” 


We scarcely know which to admire most, the grandeur 
of the monument, the guarded estimate of the population 
of Ohio, or the fine fantastic wit which, amid these lofty 
things, could originate the graceful play upon the word 
“souls” in the concluding line, Perhaps, on the whole, 
the last is the chef d'wuvre. 

This book will be found by instructors and parents to 
answer all the educational and domestic tests of poetry, 
We cannot estimate its value to the school-room or the 
family circle, Often replete with unconscious suggest 
iveness to the mature mind, it nowhere contains an ides 
or expression to agitate or unduly strain the tenderest 
intellect. Prominent among its recommendations are 
the proper scanning and uniform syllabic symmetry of 
the lines, and their melodic coincidences of termination. 
These will be met with in peculiar perfection, Buta far 
greater excellence lies in the variety and propriety of its 
moral applications. The beauty of Mrs. Gage is her 
scorn of beauty unutilized. She feels for it that scien- 
tific disgust with which the agricultural chemist views a 
fertile field that is innocent of compost. Limpid and 
gushing as is each stream of her Helicon, somewhere 00 
its “ green way downward to the sea ” we are sure to find 
some sequestered moral mill-wheel grinding slowly yet 
exceeding small. Her morals alone will, we are per 
suaded, as soon as she is appreciated and admired by all, 
make these poems a text-book, as Mr. ‘Tupper would say, 
in every quarter of the habitable globe. 

But the charm, the triumph, the master-stroke of the 
book is the artful subjectivity with which the author con- 
trives to interweave into almost everything else the most 
modest yet most complete of autobiographies. Called all 
the while to view other beauties, we know at the last 
that they are but the gilt frame about the unconsciously 
graphic portrait of Mrs. Gage. The universe groups 
around her. Page after page unrolls before us the pat 
orama of a busy and eventful life, Happier than the 
humpbacked tyrant, Mra, Gage is always herself. For 
gotten an instant in the splendors of the Ohio State 
House, partially lost sight of between the woes aiid 
Wroiges of the slave, of temporarily unheard amid the 
Clashing arias of her posterity gathering to the battle 
fields of the Union, when the eestacy of the imoniett 
evaporates we find her always there, 

"Singing again the good old song, 
The all familiar strain,” 

The graver's art has failed to give us in the fronts 
piece so vivid a picture of the author as her awa per 
portrait, She is fifty, she tells us; spectacles lie upoa 
her nose, but no white frill looka prim and eold; her 
grey hair curls, she wears pink bows, she does not fol 
#0 very old, he keeps house in a perplexed mannel, 
and is wife, mother, nurse, seamstress, cook, housekeepeh 
chambermaid, laundress, dairywoman, and serub gener 
ally—doing the work of six for the sake of being # 
ported, She has thoughts and musings ; also knits, She 
has a husband with a cloak with a hole in it, which she 
mends, She has sons; she sends them to the War 
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The Round Table. 





They go, but they return. She has grandchildren, finds 
them exceeding comely, and suspects that other grand- 
parents do likewise. She removes from the puncheoned 
floors and state-houselessness of Ohio to a furnished 
home in St. Louis, where she sheds memory’s tear, and 
fears her harp is growing worn and old—most unjustly, 
since it does duty for two hundred pages after. In short, 
she is a person who everywhere displays an eminent 
adaptation to the domestic relations of life, and whose 
grand, motherly style must command the reverence of 
her descendants. As to the world without, perhaps we 
cannot better express its probable appreciation of Mrs. 
Gage than by saying, as was said on a minor occasion, 
that slie will be remembered when Shakespeare and Mil: 
ton are forgotten, 


LIBRARY TABLE, 


Hiecohentyook : A Rhyme of the War, diy Margaret 
J. Preston, = Hifth thousand, Haltimove: Welly & Piet. 
1NG7.—A publisher's printed estinate of the sale of his 
publications is usually somewhat imaginative; to use a 
threadbare but serviceable quotation, * The wish is often 
father to the thought,” Yet, in this ease, we see ne 
yeason to doubt the entire veracity of Messrs, Kelly & 
Piet in announcing "fifth thousand” on the title-page of 
this volume, It is one whieh, we should judge, would 





be immensely popular among the people for whom it 
was written, and to whose sectional pride and prejudices 
it appeals in more ways than one, In all respects it is | 
essentially southern, and, in most, it is praiseworthy, 
Its press-work especially shows a standard of excellence 
which we were not prepared to look for below Philadel- 
phia, and the poems themselves, if they do not quite 
deserve, still do not altogether disgrace their handsome 
setting. In two points particularly they challenge south- 
ern admiration ; inthe first place, they are not absolutely 
trash, which is quite an advance on the majority of 
southern verse; and in the second place, their merit is 
even suflicient to dimly foreshadow a time when the 





Sunny South shall achieve intellectual emancipation in a | 
literature of its own and be no longer dependent on New 
England for poetry as well as piety, politics, and prints. 
N'o the author's own people, therefore, unjaded as yet 
by the worship of many literary idols, her book must be 
peculiarly grateful; even we of the North who are not 
tainted by that sombre fanaticism that sees no good in | 
Nazareth may find in it much to admire and applaud, 
The verse is graceful and flowing, and the language and 
sentiment prove the author to be a lady of refined and 
cultivated taste. “ Dulce et decus” is rather an indecor- 
ous liberty with Horace, and we should greatly prefer 
that Miss (or Mrs.) Preston had not linked “ breast” 
with “ caress,” nor turned “ liirassing ” and “ support” 
into “ harissing” and “ siipport.” But, after all, we are 
not so much concerned with Miss (or Mrs.?) Preston’s 
Latin and orthoepy, which might be better, as with her 
etry, Which might be decidedly worse. ‘The story of 
eechenbrook—a story mournfully trite to thousands of 
aching hearts—is simply and gracefully told, and some 
of the shorter poems interspersed—Only a Private and 
Slain in Battle—are not without pathos. Of course, the 
war is regarded from the Confederate standpoint, and 
equally, of course, there is the usual amount of southern 
devotion and southern invincibility—Miss (or Mrs.?) 
Preston’s rebels being easily victorious against anything 
less than quadruple odds, which is a rather perplexing 
statement considering that Northern bards assure us of 
its exact converse. But to offset these very natural and 
not unpardonable flights of fancy we have much less than 
the usual amount of “ vandal hordes” and “ despot’s 
heels” that generally trample through and make gory 
the war poetry of Dixie, just as the strains of the Federal 
minstrel are enlivened by the dismal howl of the bond- 
man. The most ‘flagrant error in this direction is a 
rather invidious comparison of the vulture and the eagle 
in what is one of the best poems in the book, Stonewall 
Jackson's Grave ; but it is suggested only to be depre- 
cated and dismissed. ‘The stanza will bear quoting : 


“The largess of their praise is flung 

With bounty rare and regal ; 

Is it because the vulture fears 
No longer the dead eagle? 

Nay, rather far accept it thus— 
An homage true and tender, 

Ae soldier unto soldier's worth, 
Aa brave tu brave will render,” 


The last statva is even better ; 


“ Tite Maine | fare iaiie! Tf elated praise 
With all the world to Heten, 
if pride that ewella @ fation’s soil, 
iY poqmagn's feats (hat elisten, 
ify) urine slieiniig luve—if gelef 
Viel HiHeht ay BHOthe OF Beyer, 
if PHSB PAN CanBerrite Tits Bput 

is sacred Hround for ever tT” 

The political tone, if we may so call it, of these poene 
is uch higher and healthier throughout than we could 
have expected, or than we were warranted in hoping for 
Y Any example of moderation that loyal mises have set, 
Routhern women, we are told, still cherish in their hearts 
that bitterness of hatred and that stubbornness of rebellion 
that did so much to prolong the late contliet, and whieh 
their husbands and brothers, we believe, have more wisely 
and nobly dismissed ; but if we interpret this volume 
rightly, if it has not been deftly doctored for the north- 
ern market, we take it asa sign that even among the 
Women of the Houth, at least the more cultivated por- 
tion, the right feeling, the true patriotism, is gradually 
Teasserting itself, The concluding poem, entitled Accep- 
lution, expresses best the spirit which should animate the 





southern people; a spirit wherein a very intelligible re- 


gret for the past is tempered by submission in the pre- 
sent and abiding hope for the future : 
‘* We do accept thee, heavenly peace! 
Albeit thou comest in a guise 
Unlooked for—undesired, our eyes 
Welcome through tears the sweet release 
From war and woe and want—surcease 
For which we bless thee, blesséd peace !” 


These lines have the true ring ; and an extension of the 
feeling which prompted them will do more to hasten 
reconstruction than the harangues of a dozen senators 
and the Freedman’s Bureau to boot. The women of the 
South have done much to destroy the Union; they can 
certainly do as much to rebuild it. 


The Old Patroon ; or, The Great Van Broek Property. 
By James A. Maitland. Philadelphia: 1. B. Peterson & 
Bros. (867.—'The atithor of the present work lias been be: 
fore the world for some time as a writer of fiction, and has 
Acted A considerable if not A Very brilliant reputation, 
With no pretension to understand the signa of the times 
better than his neighbors—no extienie views, social oF 
political—he seems to write in a quiet, equable frame of 
inind, Hot calculated to arouse in the reader any violent 
Amount of enthusiasm, but with sullicient variety of in 
cident to attract and eceupy his attention, Morally pure 
in tone, the book may be claraeteriged as a skilful com 
bination of the circumstances of average life in a certain 
portion of the country rather than a novel of sympathy 
or deep feeling. 

Mr, Julius Van Broek appears in the first chapter as 
the successful claimant of the vast estates of the Old 
Patroon, his great-grandfather, and, much to the annoy- 
ance of the lawyers, under whose management the prop- 
erty had been steadily improving in value, Julius fur 
hishes the requisite proofs of his identity and takes pos- 
session, With the exception of the rather “sharp” 
manner in which he acquires the property, Julius’s con- 
duct may be considered unexceptionable, and the subse- 
quent relinquishment of his wealth on the discovery of 
the rightful owner, seems to atone for conduct which was 
not in strict accordance with honest principle. The 
arrival of an Englishman, who comes to visit his Amer- 
ican cousins, affords an opportunity for discussions and 
explanations concerning manners and customs which are 
sometimes very amusing. ‘The “surprise party” sug- 
gests an anecdote of a clergyman for the veracity of 
which the author vouches, although of course the name 
and locality are changed. A meeting is called by the 
“selectmen” of the parish, at which it was proposed 
that the salary of the minister should be raised, when, to 
the astonishment of all present, he refused their gener- 
ous proffer, On being asked for an explanation he gives 
the following: 


“* My friends,’ said Mr, Hurlburt, ‘ if you insist upon an explan- 
ation, I will give it. Tcame among you eight years ago, a very 
young man, ata mere nominal salary of one hundred dollars a 
year, It was peactealiy paid, At the end of a year my salary 
was, voluntarily on your part, raised to two hundred dollars, Tt 
was atill paid with tolerable punctuality. I married my present 
wife, and I asked for an increase of salary, Three hundred a year 
was offered and accepted, Then my troubles began, for you were 
frequently in arrears with your payments; nevertheless, ike! 
thing was generally settled up at the end of the year, My family 
increased; [found three hundred dollars a year insufficient for 
my support, I asked, and was promised, an increase to the 
amount of four hundred dollars a year, Since that period I have 
had the utmost difficulty to geLmy quarterly payments; you have 
frequently been half a year in arrears, and I have found myself 
more sorely pressed for money than ever I was before my salary 
was raised, I have grown attached to the parish and to my peo- 
ple. I do not wish to leave you, if Ican help it. But I am very 
much afraid if 1 permit you to increase my salary to five hundred 
dollars, that I shall never be able to get any money at all out of 
you, 


The revelations made to the visitor on the subject of 
newspapers, when it is proposed by some of his friends 
that he shall become sub-editor, are very amusing. 

The scenes in the Five Points are well described, as are 
likewise the inmates of the fashionable boarding-house. 
The jolly, good-hearted old sailor Captain Jack is full of 
life and reality, and there is a Colonel Wilton who makes 
some shrewd observations upon the subject of universal 
suffrage which might be thought more truthful than 
politic. The characters are not marked by great force or 
originality, but the author's fertility of conception and 
fidelity of delineation are suilicient to ensure a satisfac- 
tory success, 


The Forlorn Hope. By Edmund Yates. Boston : Lor- 
ing.—The sufferings of young persons when attacked by 
the ailments peculiar to extreme youth are well known, 
and whether it be measles or first love it is always better 
when nature is permitted to follow her ustial course and 
offer the elasticity of the period of growth as a help to re- 
covery. Th the exceptional sufferer of mature life the 
effect is generally very painful of very absufd, But ex: 
ceptional Cases Ate the delight of HOVelista ; And middle: 
aged heroes who for the firet titie in theif lives fall in 
love, Aid of CORSE Wibh HhsHitAble persons, Are, We be 
lieve, Very fascinating to ladies Who ftead novels. We 
are afraid, however, that the dismal here of The Mirlorn 
Hope will prove aa exception to the latter rule, for we 
cannot imagine any one taking very much interest ia 
De. Chudleigh Wilmot. Ila endeavoring te depiek the 
iedieal wan of the present day, full of ardor for his pra 
fussion, Working early and late, regarding @ases more 
than patients, and careless of the celebrity he has at 
tained, Mr. Yates has dwelt so strongly on the harder 
side of the character that he fails to give us a glimpse of 
those sympathetic qualities without which a man ean 
neither be really a good doctor nor can he fall in love, 
We can readily understand the early marriage of the 
young student—imarrying because all young doctors 
ought te marry—never thinking of hearts save in an 
anatomical point of view, never in love himself, never 
knowing whether his wife is so or not, but supposing 
her to be so as a matter of course, and equally as a 
matter of course supposing her to be perfectly happy. 
We can easily realize that condition; where husbands 
are ainbitious and absorbed in their professions it is not 





uncommon, and wives get used to it and comfort them- 
selves with their children. But a sense of unreality strikes 
us when a man—practical and content with his work 
and his life, who has never felt any of those vague dis- 
quietudes which sometimes precede that most unfortu- 
nate discovery which people make when they find out 
how unhappy they are—falls in love with a young girl 
in the height of that most distressing and unbecoming 
disorder, scarlet fever. It is not only unlikely, but there 
is something revolting in the incident and in its audden- 
ness, and the most remarkable event in the story, the 
suicide of Dr. Wilmot’s wife while he is absent nursing 
and falling in love with the young lady, loses its effect 
from the same feeling of incredulity and disgust which it 
excites, Circumstances alter cases remarkably in novels, 
and the most improbable and reprehensible sittiations, if 
they are skilfully led tip to, will be accepted by the 
reader, But Mr, Yates offends our taste when lie makes 
& married doctor fall in love with his patient, and that 
doctor's Wife commit sui¢ide, before We lave become suf 
ficiently acijuainted with them to exetse the ene or pity 
the atlier, 

The eharaeter of Mabel Wilmot strikes aa more natu 
rally than that of her husband, Her peeiliar, sullen jeal 
ousy is well deseribed with a great deal of subtle insight 
into the interior life of such a woman, and it is really a 
pity that her suicide occurs so early in the book, thereby 
striking us very disagreeably and forming a complete 
anticlimax, After his wife’s death, Dr, Wilmot finds 
deference to publie opinion a more formidable obstacle to 
his passion for Madeleine Kilsyth than his dead wife had 
been, and it is curious to remark how very much more 
all the characters appear to be influenced by the social 
law than by any higher code, Madeleine Kilsyth’s step- 
mother falls in love with Dr. Wilmot in an entirely un- 
provoked manner, and schemes relentlessly to get her 
step-daughter married, Ronald, Madeleine’s brother, is 
a hard, cold, impossible creation, with no higher instinet 
than an inordinately exaggerated fear that his sister 
might flirt or do something of which he does not approve. 
In truth, there is no flesh and blood in the book. The 
minor characters are clever sketches, though they some- 
times make us feel that copies of bores are as tiresome as 
their originals, and long conversations may be so severely 
true to nature as to escape all suspicion of humor. None 
of the characters are strong enough for the passions at- 
tributed to them or the situations in which they are 
placed, and the effort at realism in detail does not soften 
the incongruity. Incidents that are certainly sensational 
cannot be made to harmonize with the tone of every-day 
life merely by a studied plainness in their setting forth, 
The way must be paved for them, the imagination of the 
reader stimulated by some indication of passion in the 
actors, by some color in their surroundings, or by power. 
ful writing. 


A Trip to the Azores or Western Islands. By M. Borges 
de I’, Henriques. Boston: Lee & Shepard, 1867.—Why 
Mr. Borges—as he is at the pains to explain he is proper- 
ly called—should have written this little book is satisfac- 
torily accounted for by his prefatory statement that it 
was the product of leisure hours and was prepared with- 
out view to publication. It further appears that it was 
printed in consequence of the “ many questions proposed 
to him in social intercourse respecting the Azores.” But 
even in this case we think the author would have done 
wisely to limit its circulation to a select circle predis- 
posed to admiration ; since it contains the minimum of 
interest for anybody not an Azorean nor a friend of the 
author, nor ardently desirous to inform himself about 
the Western Islands, of which classes we presume the 
first two exist, as may also the last, although we have 
never seen one. And if there are such, they can learn 
quite as much about the islands from an average gazet- 
teer or cyclopedia, without being so strongly convinced 
that the islands are not worth knowing about and singu- 
larly uninteresting to see. 

To the advantages of his subject the author adds a 
rare capability for singling out precisely those of its 
features which are of the least importance. The general 
reader will care very little about the exploits of Mr. 
Borges’s schooner, what winds she met, the hour at which 
on each occasion she weighed or cast anchor, or the trains 
of thought pursued by Mr. Borges while on board of her. 
Nor will he be amused at reading about the length and 
breadth, population and products of the several islands, 
the dates of all the voleanic phenomena since their dis- 
covery, the ages and size of their churches with the uses 
now made of them, the places where macadamized roads 
ate being built, the jealousies of the villages over ini- 
provements in other harbors than their own, the cost of 
the atithor’s friehds’ estates, and, just as he fancies he is 
comihe pon soiiething that shall afford ah insight inte 
the life of the people, at having siéh topies disinissed 
fo# the Feason that they « pariake of that pesiliarity of 
the eountfy Which iiakes them, perhaps, interesting te 
& Visite?, though Hot so if A deseription” (!), Neither is 
it entertaining to constantly encounter pulls ef people of 
Whom one knows as miiel as he does af the laniented 
sulijects of eulogistie ebituaries in the Methadist papers, 
te ihe exelusion of “ineideats eonnested with my resi 
dence at Horta,” as their narration * would not probably 
be productive of interest te the reader, and would like- 
wise be wearisome to myself,” eonsiderations which, we 
think, malght have been applied with great fitness to the 
entire book, 

On the whole we eannot congratulate Mr. Borges on 
‘this labor of love in bringing his country into notice, 
and adding another to the world of books.” The book 
is merely a guide-book, in which eapacity it would have 
done very well had it been honestly labelled, so as-‘not to 
inveigle people into reading it under the impression they 
had a volume of travels. As for the country, there is no 
possible reason why it should be brought into notice, and 
if it is nearly as dilapidated and effete as the book leads 
us to imagine, we hope it may long remain in the obscurity 
which the present effort does remarkably little to dispel, 











Psyche. From Apuleius. New York: Bible House. 
James Porteus, General Agent. 1867.—Remembering 
that, in the amours of Cupid and Psyche, La Fontaine 
found the text of a not offensively prudish romance, and 
Moliére the materials of a ballet for the entertainment of 
a not too fastidious court, we confess toa little ingenuous 
amazement at seeing it issued under the imprint of the 
Bible Society. But the king, we reassured ourselves, can 
do no wrong, and a glance at the preface scattered our 
faint misgivings. We discovered that in this otherwise 
unedifying fable is hidden—admirably and artistically 
hidden like a needle in a hay-stack, we were tempted to 
say—‘ a profound, theological purpose.” The skill with 
which this has been concealed is only equalled by the in- 
genuity which could ferret itout. Weare ata loss which 
to admire most, the piety or the enterprise of the publish- 
ers. At any rate we accept this tastefully-printed little 
volume as evidence of a fact which we have sometimes 
doubted—that the world moves and the Bible Society 
with it, though, like other large bodies, slowly. We rejoice 
in every manifestation of enlightenment and progress and 
eagerly anticipate a continuance of tle series so auspi- 
ciously begun. 

The lofty moral that lurks under all the seeming levity 
of Petronius, the chaste vivacity of Aretin, the modest 
aprightliness of Rabelais, the pious fervor of Boccaccio, 
will soon, we doubt not, adorn the library of every well- 
regulated Sunday-school, in versions as complete as this 
wherein the translator assures us he has omitted noth- 
ing of value contained in previous translations, An ex 
amination of his work leads usa to credit his assertion, 
We truat that the succeeding volumes of the series may 
have the benefit of his judgement and fidelity, If, how 
ever, we might be permitted a modest and diffident sug- 
gestion, it would be to tone down the rampant innocence 
and pastoral simplicity of the illustrations, The “ little 
wanton boys” (Cupids and sich, as A, Ward might have 
raid) who gambol on the head-pieces in all of what Victor 
Hugo styles the “ chaste indecency” of childhood, that 
is, clad chiefly in wings and slagtalacen, might alarm the 
over-scrupulous reader of the book and deprive him 

‘thereby of the benefit of its “ profound, theological pur- 

pose.” With this reservation in favor of fig-leaves, we 
can cheerfully recommend the volume as one which no 
Bible society ought to be without, which would, too, ex- 
ert undoubted and immense influence if distributed as a 
tract, and which in a word, or rather in several words, is 
nearly or quite as well adapted for-the consolation and 
improvement of the young as the edification and instruc 
tion of the old. 


“ The Celebrated Jumping Vrog,” and other Sketchea., 
By Mark Twain. New York: U. IL Webb. 1867—In 
the double capacity of lecturer and humorist, Mark 
Twain has succeeded to the vacant chair of the lamented 
Artemus Ward, In both there ia a strongly marked na 
tionality, a keen appreciation of the ridiculous, and a 
love of fun untinged with eyniciam, The advantages 
arising from this two-fold exercise of an author's talents 
are obvious; his reputation asa speaker increases the de- 
mand for his works, and his popularity as a writer 
awakens the reader's curiosity to see and hearhim, Be 
rides—what ia worthy of mention—it saves theecritic the 
trouble of introducing to the world the aspirant to liter. 
ary distinction; the world has an opportunity to see and 
judge for itself, 

The book before us consists of a collection of amusing 
sketches, airily and jauntily pat together, well calculat- 
ed to unbend the thoughts which may be too much stretch- 
ed by care, and are apparently suggested by the exhila 
rating atmosphere of California, In The Jumping 
Hrog the fun principally consists in the quaint manner 
of telling the story; the phraseology in this and the 
Spirit chapters is decidedly droll, Answers to Corre- 
spondents are very amusing, and although stern discip- 
linarians and distributors of tracts might object to the 
moral iconoclasm of The Story of the Bad Little Boy 
who didn't Come to Grief, the rising generation, whose 
terrors have been awakened by narrations of the punish- 
ments which inevitably follow small derelictions from 
duty, will acknowledge to our author a large debt of grati- 
tude. We commend this little volume to all who seek a 
few moments’ relaxation from the serious cares of life, 
and who concur in believing that 

“Care to our coffin adds a nail, no doubt ; 
And ev'ry grin so merry draws one out.” 


Homiletics and Pastoral Theology. By William G. T. 
Shedd, D.D., Professor in Union Theological Seminary, 
New York City. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 1867. 
—Dr. Shedd writes in a masculine and nervous style filled 
with thought. His popular qualities are more distinctly 
seen in this volume than in his previous able works, 
which have gained him so high a place among our theolo- 
gians. The subjects are such as in their own nature 
would command the interest of students and preachers 
of the Word; and, as here treated, they arrest and hold 
the mind, informing it with vital truth. The author's 
handling of a topic is essentially constructive, starting 
from the radical idea and tracing it through its various 
stages of growth to its final uses. In this point of view 
his disquisitions are well worthy of study ; they will help 
to shape the mind, the methods, and the aims of the stu- 
dent. Several of these essays have already been published, 
chiefly in Zhe American Presbyterian and Theological Re- 
view, where they were well received. But as now 
brought out together the impression they make is much 
more definite and thorough that we are in contact with 
a master of the subject, who is able to guide our thoughts. 
His own style and his treatment of the topics illustrate 
his own rules, and show that though the standard he 
sets up is high, it may in a good degree be attained unto. 
While the work is not a regular system, yet it comprises 
the essential points in a course of homiletics and, more 
briefly, of pastoral theology. 

Mr. Scribner has done well in giving these noble es- 
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says a fitting dress; but we wish that he would also 
bring out an edition for wider circulation at a cheaper 
rate. He should be aware that ministers and theological 
students have not much money. 


The Christ of the Apostles’ Creed: the Voice of the 
Church against Arianism, Strauss, and Renan. With 
an Appendix. By Rev. W. A. Scott, D.D., Pastor of 
the Forty-second Street Presbyterian Church. New York: 
A. D. F. Randolph. 1867.—Considered as an expo- 
sition of the faith of the Church on the fundamental 
articles of the venerable Apostles’ Creed, as harmoniz- 
ing with the Scriptural declarations, this work of 
Dr. Scott has a dogmatic value; its attempted refu- 
tation of the criticisms and theories of Strauss and 
Renan is only incidental. It is, indeed, a vigorous pro- 
test against the views of these modern critics, but it 
does not enter into a detailed and explicit reply to their 
objections. Dr. Scott’s style, though not always exact, 
is often forcible. He shows a wide range of study, and 
works up his materials in a creditable method for popu- 
lar instruction, As presenting the positive evidence in 
favor of the facta and doctrines of the Apostles’ Creed it 
gives the basis for an effective reply to infidelity ; but 
the studies of the writer have been rather in the older 
than the later literature of the subject. The age 
makes queer work with the German names, Baur is 
quite uniformly written Bauer; on one page we noted 
some half a dozen mistakes in the names of German 
writers, Such an expression as “ The idea of God is an 
original faculty of the human soul” is hardly allowable, 
The volume is handsomely brought out by Mr, Ran- 
dolph, 


Amusement a Koreein Christian Training, Wour Dia 
courses by the Rev, Marvin R, Vineent, Pastor of the Mirat 
Presbyterian Chureh, Troy, N.Y, Troy: WIL, Young. 
1867.—Mr, Vincent writes vigorously and earnestly, and 
in a sincere Christian spirit, in favor of removing some 
of the stricter rules or custome in regard to certain forme 


a, 


B. W. Hirencock, New_York.—Every Man His Own Lawyer and 
Business Form Book. By John G, Wells. Pp. 650. 1367, 


CALLAGHAN & Courter, Chicago.—A Treatise on the Mechanic's 
Lien Law of the U.S. By Louis Houck. Pp. 256. 1867, 


Lee & Sneparp, Boston.—On the Border. By Edmund Kirke 
Pp. 333. 1867. : 
Twice Taken: an Historical Romance of the Maritime 
British Provinces. By Charles W. Hall. Pp. 242. 1867, 
Stephen Dane. By Amanda M., Douglas. Pp. 253. 1867, 
Neighbors’ Wives. By J.T. Trowbridge. Pp. 318. 1867, 


PAmMPuHLeETs, Etc. 


LitTLE, Brown & Co., Boston.—Digest of the Statutes of the 
United States, prescribing the Rates of Duties on Imports, 
By Lewis Heyl. Pp. 56. 1867. 

We have also received current numbers of The Art Journal— 
London; The Galaxy, The Phrenological Journal, The American 
Journal of Numismatics, The Catholic World, The American Ka. 
ucational Monthly—New York ; The American Naturalist—Salem, 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE PIANO-FORTES ONCE MORE. 


To tue Eprron or Tut Rounp TABLE: 

Sin: Through your issue of the 11th inst. we find 
that Mr. J. ©. Derby, United States agent for the Paris 
Exposition, after more than two monthe’ deliberation, hag 
deemed it necessary to attempt an explanation of lin 
remarkable course in excluding our piano-fortes (among 
others) from their rightful place in the exponition, Mr, 
Derby simply reiterates his old plea, that, although he 
hind allotted apace to the Steck planon, subsequent exeen 
tive action in Paria afforded" no room” for them, ‘To 
substantiate this, Mr, Derby publishes a letter, appended 
to his own, with which Prof, ©, A, Joy haw kindly 
accommodated him, who also refers to a munical com. 
mittes of ten gentlemen—whore names we now learn for 
the firat time—and upon whom he in his turn tries to 
shift the entire responsibility, an honor for which these 





of social amusement, He points out some of the evils 
which result from ceclesiastical interference with there | 
social regulations, and pleads for a larger Christian liber 


gree, In the general principles most Christian people | 
are agreed ; the difference is as to where the line shall 
be drawn, In such matters virtue, according to the | 


influence upon the habits and character and the effect of 
the associations connected with these amusements in 
their popular and social form, Such things are regulated 
by social rather than by ecclesinstical influences, They 
must after all be left very much to the individual judge: 
ment, under the guidance of the rule that “Christian 
love is the beat casuist,” 


H Pluvibua Unum, The Articlea of Confederation va, 
The Constitution, By lL. Bradford Prince, LLB. G., 
P, Putnam & Son, “thin little treatise waa written for 
the Department of Political Sclence at Columbia Law 
School, where it gained the prize of $200 in 1866 a8 a 
competitive essay, It beara intrinsic evidences ef being 
the production of a young writer, but gives a clear ac 
count of the Articles” in contradistinetion from the" Con 
stitution’ which superseded them, and being in small 
compass and popular form is a useful and creditable pro 
duction, As there are probably some millions of people 
in this country who have not the faintest idea what the 
“ Articles of Confederation” were, or what their bearing 
was upon the “ Constitution as it is,” Mr. Prince’s work 
has a very wide field and is calculated to be of genuine 
service, 


The Management of Steel. By George de. New York : 
D, Appleton & Vo,  1867,.— A small, practical work 
upon the forging, annealing, hardening, and tempering 
of steel, and the case-hardening of iron, etc., was want- 
ing among us; and it was with the object of assisting to 
supply this want that I contributed my mite in publish- 
ing and giving my experience in the small work on 7'he 
Management of Steel.” So writes the author in explana- 
tion of the purpose of his little volume, which has been 
found very valuable in England and should prove equally 
so here, It is a plain, direct, and interesting exposition 
of matters which to many are extremely mysterious but 
which are of absolute importance to all. This book 
should be in the hands of all the young engineers in the 
country, and we thank the Messrs. Appleton for introduc- 
ing it tothe American market. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 





D. AprpLeton & Co., New York.—The Romance of the Age; or, 
ag any of Gold in California, By E, E. Dunbar. Pp. 
. 1867. 
The Management of Stecl. By George Ede. Pp. 221. 1867. 
The Tourist’s Map of Central Europe. Giving every rail- 
way station. 1867. 
Half Tints. Pp. 232. 1867. 


Govutp & LINcoLn, Boston.—Bible Pictures ; or, Life-sketches of 
Life-truths. By George B. Ide, D.D. Pp. 437. 1867. (New 
York: Oakley & Mason.) 

The f+ te of Doctrine in the New Testament. By 
Thomas Dehany Bernard, M.A. Pp. 258. 1867. 


CHARLES ScripneR & Co., New York.—Studies in the Gospels. 
By Richard Chenevix Trench, Archbishop of Dublin. Pp. 
826. 1867. 

GeorGE W. Carteton & Co., New York.—Prometheus in Atlan- 
tis: a Prophecy of the Extinction of the Christian Civiliza- 
tion. Pp. 318. 1867, 

The Bishop's Son: a Novel. By Alice Cary. Pp. 416. 


W. V. Spencer, Boston.—Love in Spain, and other Poems. By 


Martha Perry Lowe. Pp, 282. 1867. (New York: James 
Miller.) 





gentlemen will not thank him much, however, tt would 
seem that this musical committee, selected by Mr. Derby, 
or his committee chairman, Mr, Joy, gave only advisory 


y. The real question here isin fact one simply of de- | opinions as to the worthiness of the instruments to be 


admitted and that they had no responsibility in the mat 
ter; otherwise they certainly would have acted differently 
from Mr, Derby, Mr, doy saya: “The committees spoke 


Aristotelian rule, is the mean between opposite extremes, | very highly of some of our younger manufacturers, and 
In itself considered, there can be no sin in playing | regretted that the space in the palace was Ko inadequate 
billiards or whist, or in dancing, or in a dramatic enter. | to a& proper display of the productive capacity of the 
tainment, The only real question i# as to the general country,” and Mr, Derby in his own letter, addressed to 


us some time ago, expressed himeelf about our inatra- 
ments in the following manner: There ia no doubt about 
the merita of your instruments; indeed, when such emi 
nent critics ae Mr, Chas, B, Seymour and Judge Daly are 
#0 pomitive in their opinion as to the excellence of your 
pianos, it heome a pity that they should not go,” They 
} could not go, however, and for want of room only, be 
jenune, aw Mr, Derby states, neither the Monwrm, Steinway 
nor Chickering “ were willing to send unless ad/ of their 
atyles were exhibited”! 

This comprises the whole of the U, 8, agent'n excul- 
mtory argument, He leta hin chairman, Mr, Joy, say in 
iis letter that the committees " were nearly unanimousin 

deciding that it would be injurious to American repute 
tion for skill in this branch of manufacture, as well aa 
| unjust to exhibitors, to distribute the space to more than 
two manufacturers, particularly as some of the foreign 
| makers were permitted tosend ten to fifteen pianos each ; 
| they therefore accorded the space to Messrs, Chickering 
jand Steinway,” According to this logic, if the space 
allotted for American pianos were limited to thirty 
pianos, fifteen pianos each would have been allowed to 
| the two firma, to the exclusion of all others! As though 
| quantity could bear the palm over quality / On this point 
Mr. Derby says further; “The competition is with na- 
tions. Thatis to say, weexhibit asa nation.” Justso. If 
| the competition is with nations, the more reason is there 
that the largest number of the best makers of each 
country should be represented, The two favored exhibi- 
tors do not by any means represent the whole intelligence 
in piano-forte making in America, and we can safely 
say that if it takes two of each of their styles to repre- 
sent one first-class piano, there were other makers who 
would have been content to exhibit one, and stand the 
competition on its individual merits, 

Mr. Derby must, of course, know that there are but 
three styles of piano-fortes; the grands, squares, and 
uprights ; allowing the two favored firms representation 
for all their styles (as there was space in the Exposition 
for the display of nine American instruments), there yet 
remained at Mr. Derby’s disposal the space for three 
pianos, which obviously belonged to some of the 
“younger manufacturers” of whom the musical com: 
mittee is reported to have “spoken very highly.” We 
have now the combined evidence of Mr. J. C. Derby and 
the chairman of the advisory committee that ample 
room could have been found for other piano-fortes than 
those of Messrs. Chickering and Steinway, had not Mr. 
Derby seen fit to allow these two firms to place duplicates 
of their styles in the Exhibition. The injustice against 
which we have protested, and shall continue to protest, 
arises from the fact, now confirmed, that two manufac. 
turers were allowed to monopolize all the space desig: 
nated for the display of American pianos, thereby doing & 
great and crying wrong to others who would have 4s 
honorably maintained the supremacy of American a 
ufacture as the favored parties in question. We do no 
ask Mr. Derby, the U. 8. agent, to explain how it a 
pened that our pianos were excluded, but we respectfu y 
enquire by what authority and through what — 
he yielded to the selfish wishes and submitted to th 
dictation of two firms whose interest it clearly was t 
keep out dangerous sign caged : % 

»spectfully, your obedient servants, 
sinensis GrorGE STECK & Co. 

141 Erautu Street, New York, May 14, 1867. 
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To THE Eprror or Tne Round TABLE: 


grr: In the May Galaxy Mr. R. G. White tells us that 
nothing shows culture and good breeding more than the 
ronunciation of the words father, pastor, etc., the a in 

tor to be pronounced asin ah. I do not give his exact 
words, but pretty nearly so, as reference to The Galaxy 
willshow. Doubtless in your young days you have made 
or heard such observations as these: No one is a gentle- 
man who walks the streets without gloves. The neck-tie 
always shows the gentleman. A gentleman always has 
his boots scrupulously blacked ; his linen is always clean, 
etc. Just about as subtle and profound comes Mr. 
White's ipse dixit, and with people generally it will carry 
about as much weight as the solemn axioms given above. 

Imagine, if you can, Mr. Geo. P. Marsh to have writ- 
ten such an article as this of Mr. White’s! But Mr. 
Marsh is a philologist and Mr. White is not. Philology 
is one thing, and there is a kind of literary dilettanteism 
that is quite another For the first, as shown in Mr. 
Marsh's elaborate works, one cannot but entertain re- 
spect and admiration; for the second nothing but indiffer 
ent contempt. Some months ago the readers of The Gal- 
ary were treated to dreary pages in which it was sue- 
ceasfally proved (by Mr. White) that Addison was not a 
faultless author, and when the public laughed and 
couldn’t quite ave either utility or pleasure or interest in 
the attempt, and even suggested that many could find 
fault but few write well, we were reminded in a subse: 
quent issue of the magazine of Columbus and the egy— 
Columbus, Mr, White; egg, poor Addison, When Mr, 
White shall do the cause of literature aa much good an 
Addison did in his few criticise on Paradine Lowt—from 
which dates the world's approbation of the great Mil 
ton—he may well be watinfied with the reputation he will 
surely acquire, and Timay venture to assert hin unfortu 
nate pages in The Galary will not be ealled up againat 
him; but, evidently, the time is not yet, 

But finally and briefly, to come to the pith of the mate 
ter, Lassert that Mr, White's standard of culture—the 
wonunciation of the letter ain pastor and futher—in a 
false standard for which he has no sullicient basis, The 
late Dr, Bethune was generally admitted to be a yentle 
man, and a wentloman of culture, He pronounced the a 
in pastor as in flit; so did old Dr, Milner, of this elty ; 
the late Dr, Ducachet, of Philadelphia ; so does the Rey, 
Dr, Sprague, of Albany—all eminently gentlemen of cul 
ture, as ‘Tit RouND ‘TALIS readers well know, Me, 
White has simply made the mistake of trying to force 
his own views of pronunciation upon the publie by an 
serting them to be supreme laws; at least this is the 
length and breadth of fits offence in this instanes, Cus 
tom affects pronunciation as well as other mattera, and 
the pronunciation of a word is often a matter of taste or 
custom (and consequently of opinion) as well as of abso 
lute fact, A few years ago vase was pronounced with 
the long @, a8 in mete; in many Hterary and social ei 
cles it in now pronounced vaio (a awin ak); but Lb don't 
know that it particularly evidences one's good breeding to 
pronounce it one way, or one's want of it to pronounce it 
the other, In facet, take Mr. White's example of the 
word pastor, Knoglish mechanion and laborers invariably 
pronounce it giving the broad @, while the gentlemen (of 
culture) Whom T have named give the flat sound, But 
toconclude this too long letter, Mr, White's recent con- 
tributions to the magazines (espectally his Addiwon and 
his Why we have no Saturday Reviews articles, together 
with the one just referred to) prove that he is pretty 
much in literature what Wendell Phillips is in polities — 
& confirmed seold; the sooner he drops his present 
cacoethcn and yeturns to his firet love, the better for him- 
telf, the public, and Shakespeare, Respectfully, 


M. H, B. 
TannyTown, May, 1867. 


EPISCOPAL JOURNALISM, 


To tne Eprror or Tum Rounp TABLE: 


Sin: I can but acknowledge the justice of your strict- 
uresupon the Episcopal press. Inthe past, the Episcopal 
journals have generally borne a very strong resemblance 
to Pharaoh’s “lean kine.” Yet 1 beg permission to refer 
to one or two points. 

The Kpiseopal Recorder is spoken of as having “ex- 
hausted itself by intemperate political articles during the 
war,”and 7'he Christian Times as having “ failed for want 
of support.” In regard to Zhe Recorder there was no ex: 

ustion at all. The proprietors, at the end of forty-six 
years, finding it still a paying property, sold under an ec- 
Clesiastical pressure. 7'he 7'imes, when it wound up its 
affairs at the close of its twenty-sixth year, was paying all 

ills and leaving the proprietors a surplus. ‘The two 
Papers were sold with reference to producing one superior 

tst-class paper. But the plan failed, as is well known, 
owing to unforeseen circumstances, resulting in nothing 
hore than Z’he Hpiseopalian, which, as you very properly 
say, is “a newspaper without place or position.” 

You also say that there are too many journals publish- 

in the Episcopal Church. And this is a suggestion 
viel should long ago have occurred to the members of 
pa Church, for it is found by examination that the gen- 
average in a denomination is one subscriber to cight 
pmmMunicants. In the Episcopal Church, which num- 
pain about 160,000 communicants, the proportion 
De be about 20,000, which is probably larger than the 
dyemegatne at present, And from such a constituency 
Ae can we expect to support twelve weekly journals? 
thet Suggest, it would be a “ blessed thing ” for one of 
stronger journals to eat up all the rest—say as 
Ton's rod swallowed those of the magicians, 

The neve neither a present nor prospective interest in 
= ens Churchman, permit me to express the 
Pa at, under its new organization, it may prove the 

hs of uniting all Low Churchmen, who now have an 





Round Table. 








opportunity of securing to the Church what it never yet 
has had—namely, a first-class national religious paper. 
Yours very truly, B. F. DEC. 


THE THIRD AVENUE RAILWAY. 
To THE Eprror or THE RounD TABLE: 


Sir: Iam so very unfortunate as to be obliged to re- 
side in Yorkville, and consequently compelled to use the 
Third Avenue horse-cars, and I thank you heartily, for 
one, for your late graphic and truthful article on the do- 
ings of that corporation; but when you say 

‘* But the public not only submits to the calm contempt with 
which the Legislature treats its demand for a steam railroad, but 
also submits to these inconveniences from the horse railroads ; 
paying its taxes‘to the state and its fares to the corporations 
without a murmur. It deserves precisely the treatment it re- 
ceives.”” 
I cannot but ask of you, what can we do other than 
complain and remonstrate? How can we defend our- 
selves? The men whom we send to Albany in our in- 
terest prove false to the trust committed to them, and 
what are a few citizens in their private capacity against 
a rich and powerful company. -It was only last Friday 
night when, complaining to one of its attaches at Sixty- 
fifth Street of the neglectful manner in which ladies and 
others were allowed to find their way from one car to 
another, that faithful reflector of the bearing of his mas- 
ter said: “We don't ask you to patronize us!” To 
which my only reply was, and could’be, that we would 
not if we could help it, [shall esteem it (in common 
with many of my neighbors) as a great favor for your 
suggestions as to what we can do, 
vant, 


ONE OF Ti PUBLIC, 


FRENCH MARRIAGES AND SEPARATIONS, 


Tore Eprron or Tie Round TABLE: 











Your obedient fer. | 


How canst thou know the angry mood 
That grows in strife with fellow-men, 
The restless and unholy brood 
Of passions that assault me then ? 
Stay, pitying, in thy gentler sphere, 
And pray for me who struggle here. 
Yet still thou wouldst the danger share, 
And ward the blows in store for me, 
And turn all stormy skies to fair? 
Sweet angel, that can never be, 
For mine from thy way runs apart, 
And I alone must nerve my heart. 
Still, thongh thy heart may never guide 
Me through my dark and doubtful way, 
I bless the Jove, whate’er hetide, 
That made thee wish to be my stay: 
And though I clasp them not, O spread 
Thy gentle hands above my head. 


Mr. Henry C. LEA—in the letter to The Publishers’ 
Circular, on which, so far as Mr. Dickens is concerned, 
we have dwelt elsewhere—sets right the tradition that 
with Messrs. Stringer & Townsend originated the ‘ good 
custom” of paying authors for advanced sheets, That 
| credit, it would seem, is due to Messrs. Carey, Lea & 
Blanchard, who gave the—in 1836—large sum of £300 
for Lockhart’s Life of Scott. Ten years before they had 
paid the same sum for Scott’s disereditable Life of Bona- 
parte ; and £75 each were paid for the sheets of most of 
the Waverley Novels, although some cost £100, 


Mn. Enwanp §, Gou.n, in a brief note to The Hvening 
Post on the criticiama passed upon hia Good Hnglish, eor- 
| recta the statement whieh we made that he recommended 
| wiew-point aa a nubatitute for the “ philologieal heresy " 
| ttandpoint—a proposal which, it appeara, wan ironical 
Nome defeeta occurred in the firat edition of hia work of 
a typographical character, and there were other matters 
which eriticisam and his own serutiny have led him to 
correct, These changes liave been made in the second 
edition of the work, which is now passing through the 
press, 





Mn, W, J, Linton, whose promised history of wood 


Sin: Your article which called forth the animadver-| engraving we recently announced, reetifies, in a note 


sions of ‘ Justice” certainly contained a serious error in 
point of fact, but the real state of the case is even worse 
for French morality, Ashe says, there is no divoree in 
France, only “separation of body and goods,” French 


| which we regret having mislaid, our description of him 
as ‘of New York” instead of London—a point which is 
material, as there happen to be other artists of his name 
in both cities, The correction was accompanied by some 


society is full of these uncoupled couples, and a “ separ. | interesting information about the work which, unfortu- 
ated” man or woman is supposed, almost as a matter of | nately, we cannot recall with suflicient precision to ven 


course, to intrigue right and left, 

A residence of several years in Paris, and a pretty 
careful atudy of French morals, manners, and literature, 
will be likely to convince a stranger that the much- | 


vaunted Napoleonic legislation is, in two of the mowt | 
important classes of laws, those relating to marriage and | 
inheritance, very nearly as bad as can be, Such, at 


least, Was the impression made on CARL BENBON, 


LITERARIANA, 


ture upon repeating, 


ANOTHER correction comes from Mra, Fanny Raymond 
titter, whose translation of the Swiss song, 7'he Cow 
herda of Hmmenthal, was lamentably mutilated by the 
types, which, among other eccentricities, changed the 
name of the valley in the title to Gnonthal, The issue 
of the paper in question may have caused as much sur 
prise to our readera ae it did mortification to ua, Ita un 
usual condition was attributable to cireumatances which 
we could not foresee, but whieh cannot again oceur, Aaa 
reason for not making detailed corrections we may state 
that a skilled reader, after detecting 452 mistakes in the 


DIAtAELIAN excursions into Hterary extravagancen and | ‘YPC abandoned their enumeration in despair, 


diversions seem of late to have become unusually popu- | 
lar, if wo may judge from the testimony of the magazines 

and newspapers and other floating literature of the tines, 

Not a little interest has been manifested in the essaya on 

various phases of the curlowities of literature which Mr, | 
George Wakeman has for some time been writing and cone | 
tributing, sometimes to Tit RouND TABLE, but more fre- 
quently to The Galary, until they must have reached the 
bulk of a volume of no contemptible size, But the most 
complete collection of the kind which we have seen is the 
(letnings of Dr, C,C, Bombaugh, of which a third and 
enlarged edition has just been published by Mr. Kurtz, 
of Baltimore, in the form of one of the handsomest vol- 
umes we have known to come from a Philadelphia press, 
The book is indescribable, containing some 550 pages so 
compact with miscellaneous and nondescript erudition that 
we might imagine it the result of the commonplace books 
of halt adozen industrious collectors, supplemented by 
all the resources of Notcs and Queries since its publica. 
tion began, Dr. Bombaugh must have been indefatigable 
in his researches into all the nooks and corners of 
literature. Nothing has escaped him—Lipogrammata 
and Pangrammata, Acrostics, Alliteration, Anagrams, 
Chronograms, Palindromes, Equivoques, Centos, Maca- 
ronics, Concatenations, Figure Verses, Paranomasia, Jeua- 
de-mots, Echo Verse, Puzzles, Ciphers—all these and a 
hundred others are titles under which he has grouped 
the best examples of the various devices for wasting in- 
genuity and labor. Queer facts of every kind, parallel- 
isms between authors of all conditions and ages, the origin 
of popular traditions, cant phrases that came nobody 
knows whence, extraordinary signs, mottoes, inscrip- 
tions, and epitaphs, bits of literary history—all forms of 
quaint conceits and out-of-the-way lore are classified, 
stowed away, and labelled in this inexhaustible volume. 
Everything that can be done with words, or that words 
are concerned in, is exemplified in this inexhaustible 
book. To the dilettanti in literature it will afford an 
endless mine of amusement, while by turning over its 
yages for half an hour one can hardly escape being en- 
ightened on some of the perverse little points one knows 
well enough but is always puzzled to recall in their pre- 
cise shape. 





TE following lines, which are dictated by a feeling 
unmistakably genuine, are from a pen which seldom 
strays into poetry and has done so in this instance from 
an exceptional inspiration. They will touch a chord in 
more hearts than the single one to which they are ad- 
dressed : 

STANZAS, 


Thou wouldst my guardian angel be ? 
Alas! thou know’st not what the task 
The angel that shall guardian me 
Must suffer more than I can ask, 
I would not have one pang of mine 


Mn, Winiiam Cangw Haziirr has at last published 
his promised Memoirs of William Hazlitt, in whieh he 
does his best for the memory of a man of whom, person: 
ally, one would expect his descendant to recall as little as 
possible, Of all that halfa-eentury-ago literary circle— 
Southey, Wordaworth, Coleridge, Procter, Cary (of Dante), 
Leigh Hunt, Lamb, Talfourd, Hood, and en of less 
note—Hazlitt was, on the whole, the one for whom people 
to-day care least, Nevertheless, his writings and Nis 
somenonenennes make it interesting to know more ebout 
him than we have been able to do as yet, and it is only 
to be regretted that his biographer sacrifices the charac- 
ter of his associates, except Patmore, to save his, Hazlitt 
was of Irish stock—son of a Unitarian minister who had 
settled in England, and who wes an able anda worthy man, 
but with oddities, such as carrying snuff and barley sugar 
in the same pocket. His son John, well educated like 
William, was established as a portrait and miniature 
painter; William was intended for the ministry, for 
which he was unfit. A visit to Nether-Stowey at the 
invitation of Coleridge, who had met and taken a fancy 
to him, eventually determined his career. His brother’s ex- 
ample at first stimulated him to essay an artist’s life, which 
he tried, first at Paris then at Londoa, where he began 
his intimacy with Charles and Mary Lamb. About this 
time he met Dr. Stoddart and his sister Sarah Stoddart, 
whom he afterwards married, and of whose queer ac- 
quaintance and queer correspondence with Mary Lamb 
an interegting account was given in last month’s Macmil- 
lan’s and reprinted in Hvery Saturday. This lady was a 
confirmed flirt, but she spared Hazlitt—that is, she 
married him. They soon came to detest each other, sepa- 
rated—Hazlitt having become enamored of the tailor’s 
daughter whom he celebrated in his Liber Amoris, and 
pursued her until she jilted him—met at Edinburgh to 
arrange a divorce, which, as she wanted money and he 
wanted liberty to marry, they arranged easily, and parted 
to meet once more after Hazlitt’s marriage to a rich 
widow who, becoming disgusted with him, refused to re- 
turn to England and remained in Switzerland. Such is 
the man who forms the subject of Mr. W. C. Hazlitt’s 
contribution to the history of an interesting period in the 
annals of literature, which is yet a book that we cannot 
quite understand a grandson’s having written. 


FERDINAND FREILIGRATH, the great German poet, 
since the failure of the revolution of 1848 has been in 
exile in England, where, until recently, he has received 
an adequate income as a director of the Swiss Bank of 
London, which no longer exists. Under these circum- 
stances Germans at home and abroad are honoring alike 
themselves and their patriotic poet by an endeavor to 
provide him with the means of abandoning distasteful 
business pursuits, and returning for the remainder of his 
life to literary occupations. The Gartenlaube invites the 





Pass from this bosom into thine, 


. 


whole nation to participate in this demonstration, for the 
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The Round Table. 








furtherance of which committees have been formed in| 
‘ London and the large cities of Germany, while in New | 


York Mr. Frederick Gerhard, the Anierican publisher of | To tna Eprtor or Tur Round TaBue: 


Freiligrath’s works, beside receiving contributions to the | 
fund, announces that the net proceeds of all copies sold | 
during the next two months will be appropriated to the | 
fund. 


Tue four volumes of old English State Papers—| which are ascribed to the German of Von Logan, may also bo 
whose discovery by Mr. Hepworth Dixon in the Phila-| found, if 1 remember rightly, in the Spanish of Padre de Isla’s 
de!phia Library we mentioned some time since—have | 2riar Gerund. 

| your readers may eupply the omission, 


, " : | noting how a thought goes trickling through the centuries from 
by Lord Romilly, Master of the Rolls, as “of very great | one lan dage to another, . 


been received in London, and are described in The Times 


historical interest and political consequence,” The cour- 


tesy of their return is appreciatively acknowledged, and | fo rue Boron or Tue Rounn Tanne: 


the Lords of the Treasury present to the directors of the 


library company a complete set of the works published | the oft-quoted phrase : 


under the direction of the Master of the Rolls, 


’ » wearche 0 ONC 
Mh, SWINBURNE’'S essay on the artist-poct Blake has | mpi te é vainly for it through Moraes, to whom t te gener 


been in the hands of a London correspondent of 7'he | 
Tribune, who writes that in it “there is a chapter con | 
taining an estimate of our American poet, Walt Whit | 
man, which will make some people open their eyes, 1 | 
have had the pleasure of reading this particular dante, 
but can only say of it that it recognizes Whitman as one | 
of the foremost of living poets.” 





In The New Zealand Herald ia announced the comple: | 
tion of the translation into Maori of the Old Testament, 
copies of which have been presented by Dr, Maunsell to 
the bishops of New Zealand and Wellington, 





; genuity of your mathematical readers, 
A Hinpostanin translation of Shakespeare isin course | «tumbles on two Arabe at breakfast, one of whom possesres 


of publication at Bombay, and, as if in reciprocation, a 
fortnightly Oriental Revicw is just established at Flor- 
ence, 

| 


COLCATE'S AROMATIC VECETABLE 
SOAP. 


A superior TOILET SOAP, prepared from refined Vecrranin 
Oita, in combination with GLYCEHING, and especially designed 
for the use of LADIES and for the NURSERY, 
exquisite, and ite Washing properties unrivalled, 
Druggista, 


THE AMERICAN BUREAU FOR LIT- 
ERARY REFERENCE. 


Ite perfume is 
For wale by all 


Agency for Authors, Publishers, Editors, Lec- 
turers, and Lyceums, and for all who have 
any Literary Commissions to be executed. 


The Bureau Undertakes: 


I—TO GATHER FACTS AND STATISTICS UPON ALL 
SUBJECTS, AND TO PRESENT THEM IN AN INTEL- 
LIGENT FORM, EITHER FOR LITERARY OR BUSI- 
NESS PURPOSES. 


IIl.—TO FURNISH PRINTERS’ ESTIMATES FOR AUTHORS, 
AND TO SUPERVISE THE PUBLICATION OF WORKS. 


IIl.—TO RECEIVE MANUSCRIPTS, AND ENDEAVOR TO 
PROCURE THEIR PUBLICATION. 


IV.—TO FURNISH CRITICISMS TO YOUNG OR INEXPERI- 
ENCED AUTHORS ON SUCH MANUSCRIPTS AS THEY 
MAY SUBMIT TO THE BUREAU, INDICATING DE- 
FECTS, AND GIVING IMPROVING SUGGESTIONS FOR 
WRITING FOR REVIEWS OR MAGAZINES, OR PRE- 
PARING BOOKS. 


V.—TO SUPPLY TRANSLATIONS OF BOOKS AND DOCU- 
MENTS, AND TO WRITE LETTERS AND CIRCULARS 
IN VARIOUS LANGUAGES; COMPOSING THE SAME 
WHEN DESIRED. 


VI.—TO SECURE LECTURERS FOR LYCEUMS AND EN- 
GAGEMENTS FOR LECTURERS. 


VII.—TO PROVIDE EDITORS FOR NEWSPAPERS AND AR- 
TICLES FOR DAILY OR PERIODICAL JOURNALS. 


VIII.—TO PROVIDE CORRESPONDENTS FOR NEWSPAPERS, 
ESPECIALLY FROM WASHINGTON, NEW YORK, 
PARIS, AND LONDON. 


IX.—TO SELECT OR PURCHASE BOOKS FOR PRIVATE 
PARTIES OR FOR LIBRARIES, AND TO SEARCH 
FOR RARE AND OLD EDITIONS. 


X.—TO PROVIDE SHORT-HAND WRITERS TO TAKE 
DOWN ADDRESSES, SERMONS, JUDGES’ CHARGES, 
ETC., EITHER BEFOREHAND, FROM PRIVATE DIC- 
TATION, OR ON PUBLIC DELIVERY. 


The Bureau requires a fee of One Dollar before any Commission 
is undertaken. The subsequent charges vary in accordance with 
the actual service rendered. 


Ali Commissions should be addressed to 


The American Bureau for Literary Reference, 
132 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


Lecturers and Lyceums invited to put themselves in commun!i- 


“Tho’ the mills of God grind slowly, yet they grind exceeding 


‘| 


Queries can eulighten me Ae to the authorship of the quotations, 


To Tne Enrron or Tue hounn Tan: 


| allow him to ehare the meal, They consent and divide the loaves 
| equally, 





| May 2 ‘, 1867 


entertainers fall to quarrelling over the division of the money 

The dispute is finally referred to the cadi, who adjudges seven 

pieces to the possessor of five loaves and but one to the other, 

And his decision was just. Can any one tell why? . 
Yours respectfully, 

BAtimore, May 11, 1867. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 





Sin: Longfellow’s lines, QuipNuno, 


amall, - 
Tho’ with patience stands he waiting, with exactness grinds T H E ROUND T A B L E . 

he all, CONTENTS OF No. 121. 
SatunpDay, MAy 18, 


THE DESPOTISM OF LIBERTY, MUNICIPAL Rirorm, 
SUMPTUARY LAWS AND KIOTS, 
WOMEN'S RIGHTS, FREAKISHNESS, READING For 
CHILDREN, 

PICTURES AT THE NATIONAL ACADEMY, 
SUNDAY, THE AMEMICAN PISS, 
CORRESPONDENCE ; 

LONDON, 

REVIEWS; 

THE GENERAL BANKRUPT LAW, RETURNS OF SCIENCE, 
THREE PHASES OF CHIISTIAN LOVE, 
HAND-BOOK OF HISTORY AND CHRONOLOGY, 
THE HISTORY OF VENDENNIN, 


Ido not recall the passage. Perhaps some of 
It is interesting as de- 


Truly yours, D. 


New Youn, May 15, 1867, 


Sin: Can any of your correspondents direct me to the origin of 
"Semel insanivimus omnes "7 


Very truly yours JK, 
Howton, May 15, 1867, : 
To tue Enrron or Tut Rounn Tania: 


Sin: Perhaps some of the contributors to your Notes and 


“The wish is father to the thought,” NAT GREGOKY, THE THIS BRIGADE AND ITs Gay 
wes * Bithus contra Bacchium," PAIGNS, 
which occur in At, Hlmo, g . GENERAL PROBLEMS OF SHADES AND SHADOWS, 
Ktespectfally, Enquingn, HHAKINGH, 


Cincinnati, May 10, 1867, FAMILIAR LECTURES ON BCIENTINIC SUBIKOTS, 
IUSTONY OF THI KNIGHTS TEMPLAI OF PENNSYI, 
VANIA, 

THE JOURNAL OF BPECULATIVE PHILOSOPHY, 
LETTERS TO THE BVITOR: 
VRENCH WOMEN AND BOCIETY, NATIONAL ART, 
MISCELLANEA, LITERARIANA, NOTES AND QUERIES, 


Sin: Here is a problem which EL ehould like to refer to the in- 
A traveller in the desert 


three loaves, the other five, and offera to pay for all if they will 


At the end of the repast the traveller pays down eight 
pieces of silver for the eight loaves and goes his way; while his 


SPIEGEL MEERSCHAUM. 


Eeranitenep 1865, 


Messrs. Kaidenberg & Son, the oldest and moat 
extensive manufacturers in the United States, who received the 
inet Mepan at the American Inatitute, 1965, are the only Ameri 
can exhibitore at the Varies Exposition of the celebrated Spiegel 
Meerechaum Pipes, Cigar-holdera, and Amber Works, 
Monograms, Portraits, et. out to order from this fine material, 
Which no other house has or keepa for rale, 
All our goods are stamped, warranted to color well, and 
satisfaction givenornorale, Repairing, Boiling, etc,, in superior 
atyle, 
*,* Send for Circular, 


We are next to Broadway, 4 and 6 John 
Street, Up-Stairs, First Floor. 


A NEW MEERSCHAUM STORE, 
Wo inform our readers that 


MESSRS. POLLAK & SON, 


who were the frat to introduce the manufacture of Mecrschauia 
Gouds into this country, have opened a new etore at 


27 John Streot, near Nassau, 


for the convenience of smokers down town, in Brooklyn, Jersey, 
Williameburg, and Hoboken, Their store at O01 Bioapway, near 
Fourth Street, will continue as heretofore, and at both stores the 
largest selection of only warrant edgenuing meersehaum goods is 
kept, They out pipes and cigar-holders of any sliape to order, do 
repairing, and charge moderate prices, Boiling, $1, 


—— PRIVATE TUITION-LECTURES. 

Dr, E, R. Woumpnneys, LL.D,, ete., recently for six years Prin- 
cipal of the Collegiate School, Boston, Author of Manuals of Po- 
litical Science, Civil Law, Moral Philosophy, Lyra Hellenica, Les- 
sons on the Liturgy, Editions of Livy and Horace, Manuals of 
Greek and Latin Composition for Colleges, E*says on Freemason- 
ry, etc., etc., is prepared to read with private pupils, ladies or 
gentlemen, in any of the subjects with which he is familiar, Be- 
LECTURES. sides the First CLass Honor and ScHOLARSHIP course of the 

English Universities, he is capable of instructing in Hebrew 
a and several modern languages, Philology having been the chief 
| study of his life. He would accept engagements to give lectures 
JUST PUBLISHED : {in First Claes Schools. His references and testimonials are of 4 
| high rr, one ee Sees, = goon So oS 
rado, the President of Columbia College, New York, Professor 
DOCTRINE Uz. Drisler, ard many of the most eminent clergy. 
Dr. Humphreys’ training and former experience as a physician 
enable him to lecture efticiently on Physiology and J/ygiene. He 
assists medical and other writers in preparing works for publica- 
tion. 
Two young men of strictly steady habits and gentlemanly 
manners, desiring either general or special medica linstruction, 
can be received as boarders. 


Address Dr. H., Box 419 P, O., Brooklyn. 
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Lectures delivered before the University of Oxford on the 


‘Bampton Foundation” by Thomas Dehaney Bernard, 
of Exeter College and Rector of Walcot. 


JOHN WILEY & SON, 


mem ll 635 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


. price $1 50. 


Prof. Hovey says of this work : IMPORTERS AND PUBLISHERS 


‘““The views expressed are fresh and convincing, the language oF 


in which they are presented is clear as crystal, revealing every SCIENTIFIC AND MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND GERMAN BOOKS AND PERIOD- 
ICALS IMPORTED TO ORDER. 


thought and shade of thought with absolute distinctness, 


There is not, I believe, a dark or dull sentence in the volume,” 


Copies forwarded by mail, postage Pat, on reception of the ORDERS FORWARDED WEEKLY BY STEAMERS. 





price. 
*,* Willis & Sothcran’s, Quaritch’s, and other catalogues and 


cheap lists supplied gratis. 
Murray’s Hand-books for Travellers, 
BLACK’S GUIDE-BOOKS FOR TRAVELLERS, 
at wholesale and retail by 
JOHN WILEY & SON, 535 Broadway. 


COULD & LINCOLN, Publishers, 
59 Washington Street, Boston. 


‘(MARRIACE IN THE UNITED STATES. 
Translated from the French of Auguste Carlier 
BY 
DR. B. JOY JEFFRIES. 
Avery full treatise on the subject in its legal, moral, and social 
aspects. The author has combined with earnest and unpreju- 
diced observation a careful study of authorities and statistics. 


16mo, price $1 25. Copies sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of 
the price. 
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THREE YEARS IN THE SIXTH CORPS. 

A concise narrative of events in the Army of the Potomac from 
1861 to the close of the rebellion, April, 1865. 

By GEORGE T. STEVENS, 
Surgeon of the Seventy-seventh Regiment N.Y.V. 
BOSTON: DE VRIES, IBARRA & CO. 
LEYPOLDT & HOLT, 


451 Broome Street, New York. 


1 vol. 8vo, with illustrations, cloth, $3. 
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Chemistry of a Kernel of Wheat and Bar- 
ley. The nutritious properties are combined in COMSTOCK’S 
RATIONAL FOOD (Liebig’s formula), and easily digested by the 
weakest stomach, restoring health and strength to invalids and 
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G, W. COMSTOCK, 
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NOW READY. KNICKERBOCKER 
THE CATHOLIC WORLD |LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
FOR JUNE, 1867. OF THE 
ideh lod ol td CITY OF NEW YORK. 
I. Lectures and Public Conferences among the Ancients. mnie 
a Verheyden’s Right Hand. OFFICE, 161 BROADWAY. 


. May: A Fancy. 
IV. Impressions of Spain. 
V. Victor Cousin. 
. Praises of the Blessed Sacrament. 
. Architecture of Birds. 
. The Father of Waters. 
. The Church and the Roman Empire. 
X. The Death of Napoleon. 
. Sketch of Pére Hyacinthe. 
. The Two Lovers of Flavia Domitilla. 
. Libraries of the Middle Ages and their Contents. 
. Laudate Pueri Dominum. 


Assets, 1867, - - = =: = 


$2,000,000. 
ERASTUS LYMAN, President. 
B. F. JOHNSON, Vice-President. ~ 
GEORGE F. SNIFFEN, Secretary. 

H. LASSING, Manager of Agencies. 

GEO. T. SHIPLEY, M.D., Medical Examiner. 





. Christianity and Social Happiness. 

. Visible Speech. 

. Comparative Mortality of Great Capitals. 
. Miscellany. 

. New Publications. 


$5 PER YEAR; SINGLE COPIES 50 CENTS. 
CATHOLIC PUBLICATION SOCIETY, 


LAWRENCE KEHOE, General Agent, 
126 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


New Catholic Publication House. 
THE CATHOLIC PUBLICATION SOCIETY 
has just opened its new 


PUBLICATION HOUSE AND BOOKSTORE 


HANOVER FIRE 


CASH OAPITAL,. . »« 6 «© « -» 
SURPLUS, Se ae > ee i) rn ee 


eens os soe Sow & a2 & 


States through the ** Underwriters’ Agency.” 


INSURANCE CO., 
WALL STREET. 


45 


JANUARY 1, 1867. 
$400,000 00 
161,331 61 
$561,331 61 
Fire and Inland Insurance effected in the Western and Southern 


Benj. S. Walcott, President. 
I. Remsen Lane, Sccretary. 





AT 126 NASSAU STREET, 
where can be had a complete assortment of 
CaTHOLIC Books, AMERICAN AND FOREIGN, 
Wholesale and Retail. 


BIBLES, PRAYER-BOOKS, HISTORICAL AND 
CONTROVERSIAL WORKS, 


as well as the Standard Literature of the day. 
BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 
THE CATHOLIC PUBLICATION SOCIETY: 


Works of Archbishop Hughes. 2 vols., 1,500 pages, cloth, $6; do. 
extra, $8; half morocco, $10; do. calf, $12. 


Life and Sermons of Father Baker, $2 50 
May Carels. By Aubrey De Vere. Blue and gold, 12% 
Christine, and other Poems. By Miles, . ° 2 00 
Paulist Sermons for 1866, . 4 1 50 
Paulist Sermons for 1864, . 1 50 
Paulist Sermons for 1863, ° . 1 00 
Paulist Sermons for 1862, > ° ° ° " 100 
Paulist Sermons for 1861, . ° ° . 3 5 
Allies’s See of St. Peter, . 6 . 1 00 
Dr. Newman’s Answer to Dr. Pusey’s Eirenicon 5 
Journal of Eugénie de Guérin, ; 2 00 
Letters of Eugénie de Guérin . . 2 00 
Three Phases of Christian Love, ; ; ° 1 50 
The Catholic World: A Monthly Magazine, per year 5 00 


The Catholic World, 4 vols., now ready. Plain cloth, $3 50; bev- 
elled cloth, $4; half morocco, $5 per vol. 


Catholic Tracts. 


Tue Catnoric PoBiicaTion Society has also published the 
following Tracts: 
1. Religious Indifferentism and its Remedy.—2. The Plea of 
Sincerity.—3. The Night Before the Forlorn Hope; or, Prayer a 
Resource in all Danger.—4. The Prisoner of Cayenne: A True 
Narrative.—5. What shall I do to be Saved ?—6. The Plea of Un- 
certainty.—7. What my Uncle said about the Pope.—8. How shall 
we find True Christianity ?—9. On Catholic Tradition.—10. What 
is to be done in such a Case ?—11. The Senators of Sherburne ; 
or, A Lawyer’s Rule of Faith.—12. The Catholic Doctrine of the 
Real Presence shown from Holy Scripture.—13. Union among 
Christians. - 14. The Gospel Door of Mercy.—15. What shall I do 
to become a Christian?—16. The Church and Children.—17. A 
Voice in the Night; or, Lessons of the Sick-room.—18. The Gos- 
pel Church.—19. Who was Jesus Christ ?—20. The Trinity.—21. 
Control your Passions. 
All the above ‘‘Tracts’’ can be had at the Publication Office, 
126 Nassau Street, in packages of 100 each, or in packages of 100 

assorted. Price 50 cents per 100. 

The Catholic Publication Society, 

LAWRENCE KEHOE, General Agent, 


126 Nassau Street, New York. 


PARIS. 


THE GREAT EXPOSITION. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Subscribers to THe Rounp TABLE, and others visiting Europe, 
are informed that that journal can be as regularly and safely trans- 
mitted through the Mails as at home. 

The Ocean Postage will in all cases be prepaid at the Office. 

As a large number of the regular readers of Tux RounpD TABLE 
will now pass some time in Europe, it is hoped that their interest 
in the publication will be continued, and that they will take meas- 
ures to secure its regular reception during their absence. 

All enquiries, subscriptions, etc., will receive prompt and un- 
deviating attention if addressed to the Office, 


132 Nassau Street, New York. 
TO EUROPEAN ADVERTISERS. 


English and French Advertisements for THz Rounp TABLE 
will be received, and all requisite information given, by tlie Ad- 
vertising Agents of the journal in London, Messrs, ADAMS & 
FRANCIS, 59 Fleet Street, E. C. 














Wheeler & Wilson’s Sewing Machines 

(625 BROADWAY, NEW YORK) 
Make the “ Lock-Stitch,” and rank highest on account of the 
Elasticity, Permanence, Beauty, and general desirableness of the 
Stitching when done, and the wide range of their application.— 


CIRCULAR NOTES 


AND 


LETTERS OF CREDIT, 


FOR THE USE OF 


TRAVELLERS, 


AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, 
ISSUED BY 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO., 


New York. 


BROWN, WATKINS & SHAW, 
IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF STATIONERY, 





LITHOGRAPHERS, PRINTERS, 
AND 


BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 


128 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


*,* Prompt attention paid to Orders by Mail. 


Advertisements of the American Bureau 
for Literary Reference. ; 





For Sale.—A copy of The Autographic Mirror. Royal 
quarto, 2 vols. London, 1864, This is a splendid photographic 
collection of autographic letters and signatures of the most emi- 
nent men of the modern world, in war, letters, and art, extending 
from William the Conqueror to Victor Hugo and the Napoleons. 
A few copies only were ever published. It is a magnificent or- 
nament for parloror library. Price for the 2 vols., $65. Apply to 
AMERICAN BUREAU FOR LITERARY REFERENCE. 





For Sale.—A copy of Charlevoix’s Histoire de France. 3 
vols., full green morocco. Paris edition, 1744, From the library 
of Rev. Eleazar Williams (Indian missionary), supposed by many 
to be the lost Dauphin, son of Louis XVI. He died at Green Bay, 
Wisconsin, about 1853. Apply to AMERICAN BuREAU FoR LITER- 
ARY REFERENCE. 





Wanted.—A copy of John De Castro, a novel published in 
England in or about 1802, and reviewed in Blackwood for Janu- 
ary, 1857. If the novel cannot be bought, a fair price will be paid 
for its loan. Address AMERICAN BUREAU FOR LITERARY REFER- 
ENCE, 





Wanted.—Toppfer’s Adventures of Obadiah Oldbuck. <Ad- 
dress AMERICAN Bureau FoR LITERARY REFERENCE. 





Address 


The American Bureau for Literary Reference, 
132 Nassau Street, New York. 


CEORCE STECK & cb. 


Had the unprecedented triumph to be awarded two prizes at 
once, 


THE GOLD AND SILVER MEDAL, 


At the Fair of the American Institute, Oct., 1865 (being of the 
very latest date), for General Superiority of their 


GRAND AND SQUARE PIANOS. 


First premium received over all competition, when and wher- 
ever exhibited. Send for Circulars, 


WAREROOMS, 141 EIGHTH STREET, New York, 





Report of the American Institute. 


brated Irish novelists, John and Michael Banim. 
are now ready, and each volume is complete in itself. 


Vol. —The Peep o’ Day, and Crohoore of tho 


Vol. I.—The Croppy. 


——<$<—= 


SADLIER & CO.’S NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
The Lives and Times of the Roman Pontifts, 


from St. Peter to Pius IX. Translated from the French of 
Chevalier D’Artaud De Montor. Published with the approba- 
tion of the Most Rev. John McCloskey, D.D., Archbishop of 
New York. Two super royal Svo volumes, illustrated with 
forty fine steel engravings, engraved expressly for this work, 
Cloth, $14; half morocco, $16; half calf, $18. This jg the 
only Lives of the Popes by a Catholic author ever Published 
in the English language. The work has been got up at an ex. 
pense of sixteen thousand dollars, and is, without exception, 
the finest Catholic work printed in America. No library jg 
complete without it, for the History of the Popes is, toa cer. 
tain extent, the History of Christendom. 


Life of Catharine McAuley, Foundress and First gp. 


perior of the Institute of the Religious Sisters of Mercy, 5 
a Member of the Order of Mercy, with an Introduction by the 
venerable Richard Baptist O’Brien, Archdeacon of Limerick 
Published with the approbation of the Most Rev. Peter R 
Kendrick, Archbishop of St. Louis. Illustrated with fing 
steel portrait. Crown 8yo, cloth, bevelled, $2 50; cloth, bey. 
elled, gilt edges, $3. 


Sermons for the Principal Seasons of the 


Sacred Year. By the Rev. Thomas 8S. Preston, Pasto; 
of St. Ann’s Church and Chancellor of the Diocese of New 
York. New edition, with the addition of nearly 200 pages 
Crown 8vo, cloth, $2 50. ; 


Lectures on Christian Unity. Delivered in g, 


Ann’s Church, New York, during the Season of Advent, isi 
by the Rev. Thomas S. Preston, with an Appendix on the 
condition of the Eastern Charches. Lecture Pere Neces. 
sity of Christian Piety. Lecture I1.—The Impossibility of 
Unity under the Protestant Theory. Lecture IIL—The 
Claims of Protestantism. Lecture 1V.—The Claims of the 
Catholic Church. Crown 8vo, cloth, $1 50. 


Wiseman’s Sermons on Our Lord and his 


Blessed Mother. 
$3 50. 


8vo, cloth, $2.50; half morocco, 


Wiseman’s Sermons on Moral Subjects, sw, 


cloth, $2 50; half morocco, $3 50. 


BANIMS’ WORKS. 
+ The subscribers are now publishing the works of the cel. 
Six volumes 





Bilhook, 12mo, cloth, $1 50; half calf or morocco, $2. 
12mo, cloth, $1 50; half calf or 


morocco, $2. 


Vol. 1l.—The Mayor of Windgap, 2nd other Tales, 


12mo, cloth, $1 50; half calf or morocco, $2. 


Vol. IV.—The Bit o’ Writin’, and other Tales. 12m0, 


cloth, $1 50; half calf or morocco, $2. 


Vol. V.—The Boyne Water. 12mo, cloth, $1 50; hilf 
calf or morocco, $2. 


Vol. VI.—The Denounced, and the Last Baron 
of Crana. 12mo, cloth, $1 50; half calf or morocco, $2 


The other volumes of Banims’ works will appear as soon a 
they are published in Europe. 


D. & J. SADLIER & CO., 
81 Barclay Street, N. Y. 
DAVID CG. FRANCIS 
(FORMERLY C. 8. Francis & Co.), 
DEALER IN NEW AND OLD BOOKS, 
506 BROADWAY (up-sTatrs). 





Priced catalogues of books in stock issued from time to time 
and will be forwarded free to any address, 


Orders for any obtainable books promptly filled. 





PURE CALIFORNIA WINES 
FROM M. KELLER’S CELEBRATED VINEYAn), 
LOS ANGELES. 


SHERRY, MADEIRA, PORT, ANGELICA, HOCK, 
STILL AND SPARKLING CHAMPAGNES, 
WINE BITTERS, AND PURE BRANDY, 
ALL WARRANTED THE PURE JUICE OF THE GRAPE. 
WINES PREPARED AND PUT UP EXCLUSIVELY FOR 
SACRAMENTAL PURPOSES. 


IMPORTED WINES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


JAMES J. LYONS, 
SoLE AGENT, 


89 UNION SQUARE. 
WARE. = 


THE WORLD-RENOWNED 


SINGER SEWING MACHINES, 
FOR FAMILY USE 
AND 
MANUFACTURING PURPOSES. 





PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 458 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 


e latest 
ner of 





’ Wedding Cards and Envelopes, th ie 
styles, by A. DEMAREST, Engraver, 152 Broadway, 





Between Broadway and Fourth Avenue, 
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